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In the heat of the night 


S.F. riots over White verdict 


by Dan Pulcrano and Aliza Abrams _ 


A city’s rage turned to violence Monday night when thousands of San Franciscans reacted 
against the verdict on Dan White, the killer of Mayor George Moscone and Supervisor Harvey 
Milk. Instead of a conviction for first degree murder, White was sentenced on what many consider 
an overly lenient charge of voluntary manslaughter. {| News of the jury’s decision, announced at 
5:28 pm, spread quickly through the city. In less than five hours, four UCSC students stumbled on 
apparent anarchy at the San Francisco Civic Center. 


Most of the windows at City Hall were broken, a police 

car was burning at base of the steps, and a crowd of 
protestors was chanting, ‘we want justice!” 
' Police formed a wedge at the entrance to City Hall, 
decked out with riot helmets, billy clubs ready. Unresponsive 
to cries from the gathering, they were antagonizing the 
crowd that knew only to well that Dan White had been one 
of the uniformed them. 

All hell broke loose suddenly. Smoke and tear gas filled 

-the noisome air, the sound of shattering glass was all 
around, and people were running up and down, here and 
there. On McAllister street; men were kicking in police car 
windows. Soon they were bright orange ablaze, like nine or 
ten candles in.a candelabra, only more intense. 

The crowd spread Out over several blocks as thick smoky 
clouds grew. Flaming garbage dumpsters were wheeled 
into an intersection to join the other burning debris that 
blockaded the street. With boards and chunks of concrete, 
people smashed car windows and the glass in a government 
building across the street. Black-leather punks started into 
the action, overturning cement drinking fountains and 

‘beating up on parking meters. A rock crashed through the 
window of the city library...“‘not the library!” someone 
screamed. 


The violence and destruction barely fazed us. It was like a 
movie; everything around us seemed illusory. A block away 
from the center of the action, we stood watching in disbelief. 

Voluntary manslaughter? Justice? Harvey Milk and 


‘George Moscone were dead. Dan White will be cut loose in 


five to eight years. Law and Order was up in flames. Justice 
or injustice, right or wrong, it just wasn’t there anymore, but 
things seemed normal, perhaps even justified, like nature 
taking its course. Sirens wailed, but no one seemed to hear. 

Then it happened: pandemonium - helmets...blue uni- 
forms...clubs flying ...screams. The mass of confusion 
descended upon the four of us crouching behind a large 
concrete block. Cops on the left...charging straightferus on 
the right. Shit...we’re trapped!! One began to get up and run. 
Turned. Saw the copface contorted in rage, stick raised high 
over the fallen dominoes...‘‘No! Don’t!” rang out and one 
was safe but the other two were confused...he’s shoved 
down, clubbed on the elbow, kicked in the jaw...she 
stumbles and catches a nightstick across her back. 

Seconds later, up and running. She tripped and fell but 
through the madness reached several hands and kind voices 
to lift and steady her. 

Like the Biblical Lot leaving the burning city, we never 
looked back... 


MEChA demandsTilley’s  . 
resignation 


~ by Dana Priest 


MEChA (Movimiento Estudantil Chicano Aztlan) is 
urging Chancellor Sinsheimer to ask for the resignation of 
Vice-Chancellor of Student Affairs, David Tilley. 

MEChA has filed a preliminary statement on “‘Investiga- 
tion of Personal Practices” to the Board of Regents. The 
group believes that the regents “must intervene to prevent 
the respondents from continuing their unlawful practices.” 

The main charge against Tilley was that “whether by 
deliberate action or administrative incompetence David 
Tilley has proven incapable of adequately meeting the 
Affirmative Action goals for his offices established by the 
University.” 

The Vice-Chancellor responded to MEChA’s statement 
by saying that he was “‘confident we are doing the best we 
can under a tense situation” of enormous budgetary cuts. 

In reference to the $145,000 reduction in state aid and the 
$200-300,000 reduction of registration fees, Tilley added 
“you can’t do that kind of reduction without change.” 

MEChA, the Chicano student union, gave eight specific 
examples of affirmative action mishandlings and stated that 
“David Tilley is directly responsible for much of the 
dissatisfaction incurred by Chicano students on this cam- 
pus.” ie 
MEChA’s first grievance concerned the loss of the only 
minority counselor, a Black, in the Financial Aids Office 
and that FA, under Tilley’s authority, “has taken no action 
to increasé minority representation within FA and no effort 
has been made to promote those (already) there.” 

Tilley responded by saying that it was true that Ronnie 
Jackson, an FA counselor had left his position. in the FA 
office but said that to assert that he had made “‘no efforts” 
was “mischievious and false.” 

‘A most irregular selection process for the EOP director- 


ship” was the second complaint. ‘‘Though we recognize the 
need for more representation from all ethnic groups (a Black 
person was ultimately hired) Vice-Chancellor Tilley con- 
ducted the EOP directorship search in such a manner as to 
create animosities among the different ethnic student 
groups,” the statement continued. 

Tilley said simply that ‘“‘a valid search was conducted” 
and that “‘we hired the best candidate”’ in order to “develop 
the best program.” 

MEChA’s list continued: “‘The suspicious loss of the 
Assistant to the Director of Admissions, also a minority, 
has failed to be explained.” 

**Not true,” the Vice-Chancellor argued. 

This part of the complaint refers to Al Jackson who, 
Tilley asserts, is “is on a leave of absence. The leave is no 
mystery to Al.” 

The last four complaints centered around a proposed 
merger of Student Employment and Handicapped & Veter- 
and Services and a possible $12,000 budget cut for this 
office. 

MECHA contends that the cut would ultimately reduce a 
minority person’s employment to nine months out of the 
year. They added that the savings incurred by any reduction 
““would be used to cover part of the salary for retaining an 
unneeded “Job Developer,” and Anglo. 

Tilley said that “no decision has been reached on this 
matter” and that he would probably favor the Reg. Fee 
Committee’s recommendation to cut off all positions in this 
office to a ten month position as a “money saving device.” 

In support of their allegations, part of MEChA’s prelim- 
inary statement to the regents included statistics on declin- 
ing Chicano representation among the staff, faculty, and 
students. “From 1975-78 a 31 percent reduction in Chic- 
cano staff, a 44 percent reduction in Chicano faculty, and a 
45 percent decline in Chicano student enrollment. 


Regents oppose South African military 


by Adam Gardner 


After almost ten years of debate the UC regents have 


finally used their power as shareholders in an attempt to 
curb US corporate activity in South Africa. The Regents 
voted 15-3 to recommend that General Motors Corporation 
stop its sale of vehicles and spare parts to South Africa 
police and military forces. 

On May 25 all GM stockholders will vote on the issue of 
military sales. Also up for vote will be a proposal that GM 
completely withdraw from South Africa. The regents, who 
have invested $7.5 million in GM,have decided not to vote 
on this proposal. When no vote is cast by a stockholder it is 
assumed that the stockholder is giving its voting rights to the 
management. 

In regard to the regent’s ptogressive position on the 
milder proposal Dallas Burtraw, a UC Davis antimonopo- 
list activist said ‘It’s a pretty small move, but it is the first 
time the regents have voted against management regarding a 


‘ social consciousness issue.” 


Burtraw, along with other students from Davis, UCLA 
and Berkeley, met with Governor Jerry Brown ten days 
before the regents meeting to discuss the University’s over 
$448 million dollars of stocks in companies with invest- 
ments in South Africa. 

“He (Brown) expressed interest in taking a stance at that 
time. One of those we suggested to be targeted was GM be- 
cause it supplies vehicles to the military police” said 
Burtraw. | 

Student organizations throughout the UC system, are 

pushing for a “capital strike” against those with the most 
capital invested in South Africa. The University now 
invests in five such companies. 
*’ “A capital strike is the next best thing to divestment. UC 
wouldn’t buy any new bonds in those companies. This will 
make a certain amount of capital for new investments 
unavailable to GM,” said Burtraw. Burtraw stated that the 
ultimate goal of the student groups is total disinvestment 
from over 300 identified companies which have ifvestments 
in South Africa. To that end, he and other Davisites 
succeeded in removing $100,000 in student registration 
fees from South African investments. 

Those who want the regents to divest from companies in 
South Africa say that the money those companies invest in 
the country supports the present white minority govern- 
ment. The South African government has been condemned 
by the United Nations for its oppression of the Black 
majority with its apartheid policy. Apartheid segregates 
whites from non- whites in public areas, housing, education, 
marriage, and sports. While Blacks make up almost 80 

percent of South Africa’s population, whites own 80 
percent of South African land. In all areas of South African 


life whites enjoy a priveleged position over Blacks. Blacks’ 
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are paid less than whites and are awarded less government 
monies. For example the government spends approxima- 
tely $20 a year to educate each Black child, as compared to 
$320 a year for each white student who attends school. 

One of the most controversial aspects of apartheid is the 
so-called ‘‘pass book system.” At birth Black African 
babies are given a 12 page pass book which is expanded to 
50 pages when he/she becomes 16 years old. Pass books are 
used by South African police to contain Blacks in certain 
areas. Certain areas are restricted to whites. Before a Black 
can enter these areas they must have their pass book 
properly stamped. If they are caught in an area without the 
stamp they are arrested. The average number of arrests 
because of the .pass book system is 3000 per day. 

Brown has stated that the regents should “consider selling 
all of its GM stock.” If they don’t respond to this request, 
then I think it may well be in order to take the matter up 
again,”’ says the governor. 

Regents indicated they voted against GM management’ s 
recommendatioris because the company contributes direct- 
ly to the military police which inflict abuses on South 
African Blacks. 

“I voted against GM because I felt weapons equipment 
should not be sold to the South Africa. It’s a far different 
thing when you’re dealing with other, non-military type 
investments, however,” said Regent Dewitt Higgs. 

Higgs stated that the regents’ decision to oppose GM did 
not mean the regents are planning to use their voting power 
necessarily to influence any more corporations involved 
with South Africa. 

“The regents have neither the time nor the expertise to 
investigate all the corporations it invests in, nor does it have 


eee and waffle on nuke labs 


by Adam Gardner 


UC regents voted 1 1-9 to postpone until July a decision 


on Governor Jerry Brown’s proposal that the University 
stop its involvement in nuclear weapons research. Six Santa 
Cruz students were among 30 protesters who laid prone in 
front of exits to the regents’ meeting site, forcing the regents 
to step over them as they left. 

“It was a symbolic act, we were saying that if the regents 
wanted to perpetuate the arms race with their relationship 
with the lab, they would have to do it over our bodies,” said 
David Cone, member of the UCSC chapter of Survival 
Without Nukes (SWON). 

“The regents seemed unimpressed. Some people who 

came out of the meeting expressed support but the regents 
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the time or ability to become actively involved in the 
management of those corporations,” said Higgs. Over 
50 percent of the regents total investments are in companys 
involved in South Africa. 

Regent Yori Wada stated the regents’ ‘vote against GM’ 
was a statement that the Regents do not approve of 
apartheid. 

“The regents will be careful and will examine pase by 
case those companies it may want to act upoi. At the 
present time I think the regents will be acting more and more 
toward companies who supply military equipment to South 
Africa.” said Wada. 

Some regents predicted they will not divest from any of 
the companies which are involved in South Africa. 

“I’m strongly opposed to divestment, I feel it’s financial- 
ly irresponsible. You invest in companies to obtain a profit 
and also try to influence its management. If you find 
something the company is doing wrong then you exercise 
your influence to correct it,” said Regent William Coblentz. 

Students opposed to apartheid however, state that di- 
vestment from companies involved in South Africa would 
force them to remove their support of the present regime. 

The Campuses United Against Apartheid (CUAA) 
points out that over two billion is invested directly into the 
South Africa from UC companies. GM, Ford, and Chrysler 
provide 60 percent of South Africa’s vehicles, and US oil 
cempanies refine more than 50 percent of the crude oil that 
enters South Africa. IBM controls half the South African 
computer market and helps strengthen the South African 
military by providing computers to the Department of 
Defense and the Department of Prisons. The CUAA points 
out that the University owns shares in all these companies. 


completely stop their management of the Los Alamos 
nuclear lab in New Mexico. He further proposed that the 
University convert the Lawrence Livermore Radiation 
Laboratory into a non-weapons, nuclear research and 
development. The two labs, which UC has managed since 
their construction in 1943 and 1952 respectively, have 
researched and developed every nuclear war head in the US 
arsenal. 

“We're “having a hard enough time making a great 
university, let alone trying to take on world nuclear issues,” 
said Brown. 

“It would be much simpler to let some federal agency 
oversee the labs and report to some high government official 
conducting the defense of the US than having the regents 
play at something that is not their business or competence,” 
added Brown, who is a regent. 

Continued on page 18 
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by Nellie Oberholtzer 


A week and a day after a majority of the paper’s staff 
resigned in protest over management censorship of a 
cartoon, the final issue of the Santa Cruz Independent was 
published May 17. 

“Nine ‘weeks short of its third birthday, the Santa Cruz 
Independent will publication,” Indy Editor Bill Elder 
wrote in’a Story about the paper’s history and death in its 
final issue. ““What you hold is a political tool trying to be 
utilized in paradise at the height of the Me Decade.” 

“It was just another small business that didn’t pay well, 
that struggled, and that ultimately bit the dust,”’ comments 
former Indy Editor Greg Beebe who joined the staff 
members in walking out. He left the paper in Elder’s hands. 

While the walk-out was “the final straw between (man- 
agement) and everyone else,” according to former Indy 
staffer Robin Macrae, most agree that the financial and staff 
problems that have plagued the paper since its birth were the 
real cause of its demise. “It was time for the Independent to 
die,” Macrae states. “‘This was the death blow. It was about 
time.” 

The recent walk-out, the last in a line of several staff 
exoduses the Jndy has under-gone in its tumultuous history, 
was sparked by General Manager Cliff Branch’s decision to 
not run a cartoon by Karl Vidstrand. “‘Management took a 
piece of art work right off the flat,” Beebe claims. “I’m 
proud of what we did in standing up for our rights.”’ 

Although the Independent led a less than stable exist- 
ence, most of its followers believe it had an effect on the 
community. “The Independent reflected the frustration of a 
lot of people who felt they didn’t have a voice in the 
community,” states People’s Press Publisher James Heth: 
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“It made the so-called ‘establishment’ aware of that 
frustration. It was an excellent paper and I hated to see it go 
down.” 

“T think it (the Indy) definitely had an impact on my 
victory in the ‘76 campaign,” states former county Super- 
visor Phil Baldwin, who ran against eight year incumbent 
Dan Forbus. “Many people had written me off and the Indy 
was one of the few things we had going.” 


Baldwin also scedcaiel on the Indy’s coverage of last 
June’s recall election during which he and former Super- 
visor Ed Borovatz both lost their seats. He commends 
former Indy reporter Bob Johnson who is now the editorial 
coordinator of the twice monthly Phoenix. “‘ Bob Johnson’s 


- investigative journalism of the recall was excellent,” Bald- 


win states. 

Cartoonist and local celebrity Tim Eagan, who along 
with the Indy’s first editor Richard Cole shared ownership 
of the paper in its early days, also believes the Baldwin 
election was the Jndy’s most influential period. “The Indy 
was politically strongest right in the beginning,” Eagan 
states. He says the paper had a high quality staff at that time 
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and the “highest concentration of egos to go with it.”’ He 
expresses his admiration for Richard Cole, who was 


_feporting for the paper at that time, and calls him “‘the best 


investigative reporter in Santa Cruz.” 

Good Times Managing Editor Mark Hunter, whose 
publication was described in Elder’s farewell piece as an 

“enemy” of the Independent, refutes Elder’s charges by 
saying, “That’s crap! We weren’t their enemies.” Hunter 
says that when one compares the Independent and Good 

Times “you're talking apples and oranges.”’ 

Hunter qualifies his statements by commenting that he’s 
only been in Santa Cruz since July, but he believes that one of 
the biggest reasons for the Jndy’s downfall was a “lack of 
accessibility. People with a sense of mission forget that 
other people don’t autorhatically accept their vision. I’m not 
convinced that what went wrong with the Jndy was that they 
were a bold voice in a sea of slobby indifference,” he states. 
Hunter believes the Jndy staffers were “not doing as good a 
job a they could have.” 

But the Indy’ s last editor disagrees, “people would rather 
snort coke and go to discos in fancy clothing than read about 
the workings of their elected officials,” says Elder. ‘‘People 
want to advertise in a paper supportive of the ‘have-a-ball- 
and-do-your-own-thing’ life-style, rather than advertise in a 
paper that seeks to inform its readers of the crucial decisions 
which are being made and which have a larger effect outside 
the individual pleasure principle.” 

While the future of the most recent crop of disenchanted 
Indy staffers is unclear, there is talk that a few of them might 
be getting together with other local journalists to produce 
some kind of humour newspaper. “‘I’d like to see a 
newsweekly make it here,” says Beebe, one of the ex-Jnd) 
staffers considering a humour newspaper. “But publishing’s 
a tough business.” 
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Faculty shuffle complete 


by Dave Pretty 


““We haven't thrown the baby out with 
the bath water yet, but we came awfully 
damn close,” said Social Sciences Dean 
Robert Adams of the reaggragation plan 
which has apparently been completed after 
half a year of meetings, forums, reports, 
and confusion. 

The reshuffling of faculty “to foster 
academic vitality and intellectual develop- 
ment” will reshape most of the colleges so 
that 70 percent of their affiliated faculty 
will be from one academic division. For 
example, Merrill, which will house the 
social sciences division offices, will be 70 
percent social sciences faculty; humanities 
and natural sciences will split the other 30 
percent. 


The latest reaggregation plan is less 
extensive than the chancellor’s original 
proposal. His plan had called for highly- 
divisionalized colleges, with up to 90 per- 
cent of a college’s faculty affiliated with 
one division. The only college that will 
now have such a concentration is College 
Five. At the request of the art board, 
almost all art faculty will be transferred 
there. Only two natural science and two 
social science faculty will be at College 
Five next year. 

The new plan is partly.in response to the 
difficulties that could arise from having 
students assigned, regardless of major to 
colleges almost totally staffed by one divis- 
ion. “It’s important that all divisions be 
represented at a college to provide adeq- 
uate services to students, such as counsel- 
ing,” said Aeting Natural Sciences Dean 
George Gaspari. 

The new cluster emphasis was described 
as “‘a very important and very beneficial 
difference” by Michael Nauenberg, chair 
of the academic senate Committee on 
Planning and Budget. Deans were forced 
to modify their original, strongly divisional 
reaggregation plan, states Nauenberg, be- 
cause of extensive faculty criticism ex- 
pressed at an April senate forum. Also 
influential, according to Nauenberg, was a 
recommendation from the chancellor’s re- 
organization Committee on Student Life 
and Housing that colleges have an inter- 
divisional mix of faculty. The committee 
stated that an interdivisional mix of faculty 
was necessary to meet the needs of the 
interdivisional mix of students who will be 
affiliated with the colleges. 

All the deans expressed satisfaction 
with the new plan and disclaimed any 
knowledge of faculty discontent with it. 
Some faculty however are not satisfied 
with the final plan. Jasper Rose, Cowell’s 


‘eminently quotable Art History professor, 


describes his position on reaggregation as 
“roots and branches opposed.” 

Rose, who said he believes that he is one 
of two art professors who will not be at 
College Five next year, deplored in parti- 
cular the loss of diversity and strength in 
the colleges, the disregard shown for stud- 
ents in the reorganization, and what he 
called “‘the appallingly muddled” decis- 
ion-making process. 

He cited the concentration of arts at 
College Five as “‘the most glaring and 
obvious” example of a loss of diversity. 
“What does this mean for the arts life of the 
other colleges?”’ he asked. 

Contending that the new plan is “less 
strigent but also more sloppy-minded,” 


. Rose said it nullifies the one major strength 


personal attention. 


of reaggregation (the administrative neat- 


ness of having whole divisions together), . 


without solving any of its problems (lack of 
diversity and the weakening of the col- 
leges). 

When the deans were asked why a 
strictly divisional set-up was pursued at 
first, the blame was passed upwards. ““The 
chancellor had a plan that had it that way,” 
said Adams. 

“The original divisional emphasis came 
from the chancellor’s plan which we tried 
to implement because he asked us to do 
that. I would have preferred a more cross- 
divisionalized look,” said Humanities 
Dean Moglen. 

It is clear that faculty initiative was the 
primary force in instigating some sort of 
geographic redistribution of instructors 
with related interests. It has often been 
noted that there was a need, especially 
among junior faculty, to have greater con- 
tact with others of the same discipline and 
interests. 

Criticizing those who “‘felt we should ‘do 

in’ the colleges, change them so you 
couldn’t recognize them,” Adams claimed 
that one of his priorities in reorganization 
is the protection of those parts of the 


University with high enrollment and reten- _ 


tion rates. As an example, he cited Crown, 
which originally would have consisted of 
social science faculty. ‘“‘ Retention and en- 
rollment show that Crown works. If you’re 
having enrollment problems, one thing you 
don’t do is fool around with what works,” 
he said. 


“Institutions are very fragile, and if 


you’ re not careful you’ ll step on the flowers 
when you’re not looking. Don’t do too 
much at once or people get lost, fright- 
ened,” Adams added. 

He also complained that some people’s 
main interest in reaggregation was creating 
‘an east campus versus west campus split 
to break up the east campus monopoly of 
old Senate hands.” 

Moglen mentioned two aims she 
pursued in the reaggregation process: a 
consolidation of the divisions to make 
them stronger, and strengthening the west 
side of campus with more senior faculty. 

She described what seemed at times to 
be a strongly divisional stance on her part 


as a reaction to the chancellor’s original © 


plan, in which there was no designated 
humanities college. Instead, Cowell and 
Stevenson would have been lower-division 
bases. 

Since there was going to be a natural 
science and social science colleges, there 
had to be a specific college for humani- 
ties,” she said. 

The west side apparently will be 
strengthened, and serve as the base for the 
humanities division. Not only will Mo- 
glen’s division offices move to Kresge, but 
she has been offered by the chancellor, and 
“will probably accept” the post of Kresge 
provost. She explained her dual role as 
dean and provost by pointing out the 
drastic faculty change at Kresge. Because 
there are very few humanists there now, 
Kresge will experience a 85 percent facul- 
ty turnover, by far the severest on campus. 
She said, ‘‘there’s going to be a lot of 
energy expended at Kresge to reinvent it,” 
a task which will demand a great deal of her 
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by Adam Gardner 


“The idea we are called on to worship is military power; 
that has become the new god of this nation.” 
—Campus Minister Darrell Yeaney 


Only about 80 students braved the chilly weather last 
Saturday to attend the first anti-draft rally at UCSC since 
the draft was abolished in 1972. 

Organizers of the three hour long rally were surprised by 

the low turnout. They had expected between 200 and 300 
students to attend. 
While the weather and the spring fair in the city were cited 
as reasons for the low turnout, it was generally agreed that 
| student apathy and “lack of awareness” were the major 
~ “They don’t understand what the draft would mean, they 
somehow feel that they won’t be affected by it,” said 
organizer Ed Haiman. He added, ‘‘I guess people’s eyes 
won’t be opened until they actually reinstate the draft.” 

‘Another organizer of the rally, Brian Bloom pointed out 
that UCSC is a difficult campus to organize as students tend 
to feel protected because of its isolation. ‘ 

“Students here are out of touch with the outside world, 
they have little awareness of issues beyond those directly 
affecting their life at the University,” said Bloom. 

“Those who did attend the rally heard about draft bills now 
‘being considered in Congress. Former “draft dodgers” 
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spoke about their experiences with the draft and urged 
students to resist if Congress decides to reinstate it. Speakers 
_at_the rally also discussed the possibility and effect of 
subjecting women to conscription. 
There is a bill being sent to the House floor by the Armed 
} Services Committee that could allow female conscription. 
f 
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Apathy mars anti-draft rally 


It would require the registration of all men who turn 18 


“after December 31, 1980. Whether or not women will 


register will be left to the President. The bill is being added 
to the Department of Defense authorizations bill HR 1872 
as a rider. There are now five other draft bills being 
considered by congressional committees. 

Speaker Fred Moore, a state-wide anti-draft organizer, 
said that registration is being added to a bill which 

allocates military resources because the military considers 
human beings “non-material resources.” 

‘Don’t let any government take your freedom away from 
you and give you labels like that,” stated Moore, who served 
17 months in a federal penitentiary for refusing induction. 

““We don’t have the draft today because we stopped it— 
we had a resistance so widespread they had no choice. We 
haven’t forgotten Vietnam and we’re not going to let them 
get away with reinstating the draft,” declared Moore. 

Other former draft resisters who spoke were Supervisor 
Gary Patton and City Councilmember Bruce Van Allen. 
Also speaking at the rally were Vicki Oswald and Lee 
Hendrickson from Santa Cruz People Against Tne Draft 
along with Darrell Yeaney, campus minister. _ 

They argued that the draft will allow the US to get 
involved in foreign conflicts that do not have public support. 
“They need conscription to fight a foreign war, if it was 
within our own country there would be no need to draft 
people,” said Moore. 

“Without the draft the military will have to go and 
explain to the public and convince us that it’s really what we 
want to do,” he added. 

The draft, charges Moore, has enabled the US to get 
involved in undeclared wars with Korea, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and Laos. The US, Moore points out, did not win any of 
these “acts of aggression.” 

Speakers expressed the belief that re-instatement of the 
draft was an indication that the US is “preparing to flex its 
muscles.” 
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‘The reemergence of the draft is simply one more piece of 
evidence that we have interests in having an aggressive war 
to keep the US as a permanent power in world matters at 
whatever price,” said Yeaney. 

Van Allen stated he is “not surprised our national 
government is again preparing for war and that we are 
preparing to resist it.” 

The draft, charges Van Allen, provides the US with 
soldiers it can use to maintain economic order by protecting 


“its foreign investments “for the benefit of few at the expense 


of a great many arourid the world. 

‘Now the thing to do is act. Everything has been said 
before; the lines have already been drawn. If things go any 
further in Congress, we’ll all see some action,” said Van 
Allen. He added that students should say no to the draft in as 
many ways as possible. “We'll have to say my no thank 
you, and hell no,”’ he said. 

The issue of womens’ involvement in ihe draft was 
addressed by Hedrickson who stated women could influence 
men to curb their “militaristic, macho, agressive sexuality 
and mentality.” 

“We are just as capable of being murderers and killers as 
any man, but we can help males to reaffirm values of 
nurturing life,” added Hendrickson. She stated women must 
take a stance against the draft while at the same time 
“raising the overall quality of the all-volunteer army.” 

Moore gave a historical background of the draft in the US 
which he states “‘is not the American way of life.” 

The original settlers from England left, in part, to avoid 
conscription into the English-army which was fighting 
extensive foreign wars at the time, states Moore. “For many 
years we were a nation of draft dodgers who didn’t trust the 
government,” added Moore. 

Additionally Moore implied that conscription is uncon- 
stitutional because the 13th Amendment protects all per- 
sons against “involuntary servitude.” 


Only $949 


Patton professes: 


Private property is the issue 


by Cathy Calfo 


Fundamentally different interpretations of the rights of 
private ownership have prevented the county board of 
supervisors from implementing Measure J, the county 
growth management initiative passed by the voters last 
June. 

Supervisor Gary Patton told students last week that “‘if'a 
consensus is not forged soon, it will be too late. Santa Cruz 
will be a bedroom community for the Santa Clara Valley.” 

Patton, who represents the University as part of the 3rd 
supervisorial district, held a neighborhood meeting on 
campus last Thursday night. 

“Santa Clara County is encouraging growth that will be 
lucrative in terms of taxes,” Patton said. “They. are 
extending power line development and waiting for industry 
and commerce to move in. There is no housing planned. The 
East Bay and Santa Cruz will be the bedrooms.” 

Patton explained that the county’s economy, which had 
been based on agriculture and tourism, is now shifting 
towards housing. “‘There is a real estate agent in every 
family now,”’ he said. 

The effect of land and real estate speculation in Santa 
Cruz County has been a dramatic increase in housing costs, 
especially over the last five years. In order to reverse this 
trend, Patton claims that people will have to redefine the 
“wonderful ethic of private property which has been held in 
this country for over 200 years” and see their property in the 
context of a larger environment. 


Private Land Use 


“Rights of ownership have always been construed very 
broadly,” Patton argues, “‘but what does it really mean to 
own a piece of the earth?” ‘The only limitation placed on 
ownership in the past has been nuisance. You can cut down 
40 acres of redwood on your property to make a cesspool, 
but if silt washes onto someone else’s property, a nuisance is 
created.” 

Patton’s larger concern is with the “cumulative impact of 
these kinds of individual decisions.” He says, ‘‘Downtown 
Santa Cruz was flooded in 1955 and may be again as a 
result of the cumulative impact of individuals building homes 
and government extending services along the San Lorenzo 
Hills.” 

“Telling individuals ‘no’ is difficult,” says Patton, “but in 
order to protect the public interest we have to take a very 
hard line with ordinary people who have invested and 
planned that what has happened in the past will happen 
again. That is the struggle that is working itself out here.” 


Subsidized Housing 


Patton feels that land use is one area where the Board of 
Supervisors, whose role is to execute state laws, can have 
“independent effect and power.” 

What needs to develop, according to Patton, is “‘the 
general concept of the public’s ability to control land use to 
serve human needs.” 

“*Diverting public money to low and moderate income 
housing,” he says, is an important step towards building a 
““more humane future.” 

Patton is the author of Measure J, which requires that 15 
percent of all new housing be priced for low and moderate 
income people. “Santa Cruz is the only county in the 
country which has affirmatively said that we want to build 
low income housing,” says Patton. 

Convincing the community to subsidize housing is a 
difficulty which Patton foresees. He argues that the public is 
now willing to subsidize Boeing and Lockheed, but not 
“ordinary people.” “It’s going to be hard to make them 
realize, that it’s a legitimate thing to do,” he says. 

The difficulties are many,” he continues. ‘‘We are told by 
the building industry that it is impossible to build low 
income housing in Santa Cruz because of the high costs of 
land, labor, and materials. It can’t be done without subsidy.” 

It is possible, says Patton, to require developers to 
subsidize low income housing through “‘inclusionary zoning.” 
This practice requires developers to build low cost along 
with more expensive housing in a given area. 

Building costs can also be reduced, he explained, by 
building higher density housing (using less land) and by 
cutting down on amenities such as fireplaces and wall-to- 
wall carpeting. 


teenies ners 


Patton believes that a commitment to providing people 
with affordable housing requires ‘“‘a basic change in our 
ideas of what life is about. It means saying to people, “your 
house is not a commodity that you are going to speculate 
on.” 

For the Board of Supervisors he says, “‘It means saying 
no where in the past we have always said yes.” 

The present board majority, however, has been reluctant 
to say no. Says Patton, “they are making decisions and 
giving money away to their friends with no public benefit.” 


Forging a Consensus 


Patton expresses concern about the conservative/pro- 
gressive split on the current board. He says, “People want 
leadership, and they’re getting an argument.” 

He added however, that it is also necessary to “get a 
callous on the public hand. There is conflict. If we can’t 
tolerate it the process won’t work.” _. 

Patton says, ‘‘I was once a theoretical anarchist, but we 
are going to have government. The question is whether or 
Not it is going to be our government.” - 

Thursday night Patton reminded students that Super- 
visors Dan Forbus and Pat Liberty were elected by a 
minority of the voters in last June’s recall election. He said, 
“I’m hoping that in 1980 we’re going to get progressive 
people in there and we’re going to have some unanimity.” 
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Supervisor Gary Patton 


The immediate need of the community as seen by Patton 
is to forge some kind of consensus on growth management. 
If this does not happen he fears that “the public will just 
soothe the peace under any conditions.” 

“You participate in controlling your life through govern- 
ment,” he says. “If people become too discouraged with 
government we’re going to have a totalitarian system.” 

Patton estimates that about 25 percent of the people in the 
county have an interest in politics. ‘A few people can make 
things happen though, because there aren’t that many 
people in the game,” he says. “If it weren’t for me and ten 
other people, the ‘Laurel Community Center wouldn’t exist 
today.”” 

““We’re moving in the right direction,” Patton believe, 
“but we still have the last battle to fight.” 
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We are approaching the time of year when many students 
must find rental housing in Santa Cruz (or elsewhere) for the 
summer. Some will return to the dorms come next fall, 
others will stay on in the homes they have found. If you are 
among this group, it is important to begin your tenancy on a 
solid footing. 

The best thing you can do, whether you will be renting just 
for the summer or longer, is to start with a clear, written 
rental agreement. The tenant-landlord relationship formally 
begins either when rent is paid or when a contract is signed. 
The relationship may be based on a verbal or a written 
month-to-month rental agreement or on a lease. There are 
significant differences between these kinds of contracts 
which you will need to understand to be a fully prepared 
tenant, 

Verbal rental agreements, unfortunately, are a fairly com- 
mon type of contract. A verbal agreement consists of spoken 
promises agreed upon by both tenant and landlord in such 
areas as rent level, approval of children, pets, guests, etc. 
While verbal terms may seem clear to both parties in the 
beginning, they can later become the. source of confusion 
and frustration. Since the majority of tenant-landlord 
complaints can be traced to a verbal (rather than written) 
contract, the UCSC Off-Campus Housing Office encourages 
you to establish some form of written rental agreement with 
your landlord. 

Written month-to-month agreements define such terms 
as the amount of rent, its payment date, the number of 
tenants allowed, etc. in writing. They are usually based on a 
30-day period. While the terms of the rental are set at the 
beginning of tenancy, any of them can be altered if the 
landlord or the tenant gives a 30-day notice of any change 
that is then agreed to by the other party. 

The main advantage of month-to-month agreements is 
that they establish the terms of the rental contract for a 
definite period of time, usually for six months or a year. 
Once the lease is signed by both parties no part of it can be 
altered until the lease expires unless both parties agree to 
the change in writing. Leases benefit the landlord by 
providing assurance that the rental will be occupied for a 
specific length of time. In turn, they give tenants the security 
of knowing their rent cannot be raised during the lease 
period either, providing the tenant does not break any of the 
written terms of the agreement. 

Those students who will be renting only for a short time 


. over the summer may find themselves “subletting” a room 


in a house or possibly an entire house or apartment. 
Subletting simply means that the tenant who holds an 
agreement with a landlord on a rental is in turn‘making an 
agreement with a third party to live in the rental. The 
sublettor pays rent to the original tenant rather than the 
landlord. The sublettor must abide by the terms of the 
agreement between the original tenant and the landlord as 
well as any further terms set out by the original tenant. As 
with any other tenant-landlord relationship, a sublease 
agreement is best put in writing so as to help avoid 
misconceptions as to the obligations of both parties. 

There is no absolute advantage to one form of rental 
agreement over the other. Month-to-month agreements and 
leases each have their own advantages and potential 
problems. The important thing is to have a written rental 
agreement that is both fair and clearly understood by both 
parties. . 

Any written agreement should be carefully read and 
evaluated before being signed. Occasionally, contracts 
used by landlords contain illegal clauses. If you sign a 
contract with such a clause you cannot be held to it. 
rts law provides tenants with certain unwaivable 
rights. 

A worse problem is a provision in a rental agreement which 
is legal but unfair to the tenant. If you feel that the contract 
presented to you by a landlord puts unfair demands on you, 
you can ask that it be stricken from the contract. If a 
landlord refuses, it is then your choice to rent under those 
conditions or not. 

For more information, as well as up to date listings of 
houses, apartments and sharing situations, listings of people 
seeking housing, and tenant-landlord problem counseling, 

come to the UCSC Off-Campus Housing Office, Room 123 
Central Services, weekdays from 8-12 and 1-5. Our phone 
number is 429-4435. 
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At the Chancellor's anew HP 


Third World Center hangs in balance 


by Dana Priest 


Se 
The future of the Third World Teaching Resource Center 


(TWTRC) depends on the outcome of a refunding recom- 
mendation to be submitted this week to the Chancellor by 


Eugene Cota-Robles, vice chancellor of academic affairs. 


Janis Crooker, an aide to Cota-Robles, said today that 
the funding “‘has not yet been approved” but that she was 
“confident that a decision would be made sometime this 
week.’’ Cota-Robles, who has been on vacation, returned 
Monday and has started to review the proposal. 

The Resource Center received $15,000 in “soft monies” 
(not permanent funds) two years ago as a result of enormous 
student pressure culminating in a week-end take over of the 
Central Services building and the subsequent arrest of over’ 
400 UCSC students. 

Refunding the center was a partial victory for the 

Coalition Against Institutionalized Racism (CAIR), a 
Student group originally formed around the issue of divest- 
ment of university money from corporations doing business 
in South Africa. CAIR’s conviction that institutionalized 
racism exists at home as well as in foreign countries 
centered its demands for UCSC on the funding of the Third 
World Resource Center, native american studies, ethnic 
studies, and EOP recruitment. 

The twofold purpose of the Resource Center is to provide 
students with a deeper appreciation and understanding of 
Third World societies and to contribute to the self- 
understanding and self-esteem of minority students. 

Sjamsir Sjarif, faculty coordinator for the center during 
the last three years, believes that “student pressure definitely 
got the funds” two years ago and that “we might need 
student pressure again”’ to ensure the center’s continuance. 

““We are ready,” he says. 
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IF YOU WISH TO GET INVOLVED | 
IN THE FOLLOWING COMMIT- 
TEES, PLEASE PICK UP YOUR 
APPLICATION AT THE CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES OFFICE (Above the 


Committee and Committee Charge: 


Search Committee for the Associate 
Dean of Fineand Performing Arts 


A search is currently underway for the above position. This 
individual will coordinate the development of academic pro- 
grams in the arts and will administer and direct develop- 

ment of teaching, research, and creative activity in the arts. 
The Associate Dean will also be responsible for social wet 
fare of the students in the arts college (Provost). 


Educational Opportunity/Student 
Affirmative Action Committee 


Advises the EOP/SAA Coordinator regarding goals and 
objectives f;or activities under his/her purview, including 
EOP,SAA, Immediate Outreach and the Partnership program. 
Three student representatives (representing range of stu- 


Handicapped Committee 


Recommends action designated to improve the effective- 
ness of campus affirmative programs for handicapped 
students. Five students (representing major handicaps: 


(Ee DEADLINE FOR FILING = 
APPLICATIONS IS JUNE ‘1st. 


The history of the TWTRC has been spotted with 
instability. The center started in 1972 as a Merrill College 
program. In 1973 the half-time coordinator quit due to the 
uncertainity of the budget. Students forced the second 
coordinator, Claudia Bach, to resign after they learned that 
her husband had been a CIA agent in Latin America. In 
1975 the “Guzman Committee,” chaired by Latin American 
studies Professor Ralph Guzman, recommended that a full- 


time coordinator be employed. 
The — Center 


provides students with a 
deeper appreciation and 
understanding of Third 


World societies. 
Because the center is not permanently funded, it has to 


- continually bid for funds. Merrill College had been the 


major sponsor the center, although it is now funded, 
separately through the administration. 

Merrill Provost Michael Cowan says that he recom- 
mended a continuance of the center to the vice chancellor 
and noted that “it (the TWTRC) is becoming increasingly 
effective. The Resource Center,” Cowan continued, “has 
been a useful program, serving a number of study areas 
including Latin America, East Asian, American, and ethnic 
studies. In that sense it provides a service no other agent 
can.” He suggests that one reason the center is not widely 
known is due to a lack of publicity. 

The final recommendations for funding takes into ac- 
count several issues. Crooks says that ‘faculty and student 
interest” as well as “the direction the campus is going in’ 
will be factors in the decision. She adds that “we will be 
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starting a thorough review of what (UC) Santa Cruz will 

offer.” 

Sjarif believes that faculty and students are very in- 
terested in the center. He keeps meticuious statistics to back 
up his beliefs; in the 1977-78 academic year 56 courses 
used the center’s resources. In a detailed report to the 
chancellor, Sjarif noted that “the users” of the center 
included UCSC faculty and students as well as many Santa 
Cruz area school teachers and community members. 

“The borrowers,” the report continues, “who number 
289 during the 77-78 academic year checked out materials: 
for use in research project, course projects, or teaching 
preparations.” The audience reached through these ma- 
terials is estimated to be over 11,000. Merrill and Oakes 
students comprise over 50 percent of the student users. 

One outstanding feature of the center is its vast collection 
of slides, 12,000 in all. It has over 3,000 individual slides on 
China that were collected by UCSC China Friendship 
Delegations. 

In addition to visual material, the center has 600 hours of - 
tapes which include music and interviews with Third World 
people. Since the opening of the center two books have been 
published. They include a book of bilingual Chicano poetry 
(Amancecer by Francisco Santana) and an introduction to 
the Filipino American experience (Pinoy Know Yourself, 
by Alex Canillo, Joan Cordova, Carmen Cortiz, and Ben 
Manor). ; 

The three main services offered by the center are that of a 
laboratory and practical workplace where students can 
research material and compile findings from their own 
studies, a library, and as a place that “provides. students 
with education-oriented job opportunities.” 

The TWTRC is located in Room 149 of the Communi- 
cations Building. It is open weekdays from 9 to 5. 
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EDITORIAL | 
Convert UC weapons labs 


The question of developing and using nuclear arms has 


contract with the government and attempt a conversion of the 


rambled through the world now for about forty years. It was 
answered twice in the summer of 1945. Since then, we have 


labs to peaceful nuclear power research. _ 
We see the first choice as nothing short of obscene. The fact 


that the university (which we support and of which we are a part) 
has been given the charge to develop, research, and invent means 
to more efficiently annihilate large chunks of the human race is 
simply unconscionable. The regents must not be permitted to 
perpetuate this present circumstance. Some believe that allow- 
ing the university to remain in control of the labs is good; 
university control conceivably injects a measure of academic 
reason into the arms race. Saxon himself denies this argument: 
the federal government controls policy direction for, he says, “‘it 
would be insane for the University to argue about building 
neutron bombs.” a : S 

The second and third proposals were offered to the Regents 
last week by Governor Brown in his typically nebulous, please- 
all-but-those-popularly-determined-wrong fashion. “~ 

Brown’s proposals were especially disturbing to us in that 
he—allegedly aspiring for national leadership—has further em- 
bellished the notion of perpetuating the indecision on nuclear 
arms. He proposed that the University sever ties with the Los 
Alamos lab. And he proposed that the Livermore lab be converted 
to non-weapons research. Just get the bad stuff out of the state, he 
says, for “it would be simpler to let some federal agency oversee 


the labs and report to. some high government official conducting 
the defense of the U.S....” 


Simpler indeed. The proper course, the only choice is to 
terminate the University’s contract with the federal government 
and to attempt some sort of a conversion of both labs to peaceful 
purposes. Our decision is mo to nuclear‘artns research and 
development. The key to ending this race to destroy is to shout 
“no more!” Demanding an end to this madness at Livermore and 


allowed ourselves the horrifying luxury of indecision, permitting 
others to plan and prepare for another opportunity to make up 
our and someone else’s mind. Some try to answer no—no more 
inventions to maim humankind, no more advancements upon the 
tally of Overkill, no more champagne bottles smashed upon the 
bows of spanking new Trident submarines, and no more winks at 
' the ten nuclear warheads lurking behind the bulkheads. Only now 
and then do we look up to see if we can spot the cloud of SALT II: 
debate wandering back and forth between Washington and 
Moscow. 
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- The-question took a spin again last week and this time it has 
- fallen into the laps of the regents of our university. It has come 
time for them to decide upon the future of our relationship to the 
laboratories which have researched and developed every nuclear 
warhead in the United States arsenal: the Livermore facility 
which resides a few miles north of here and the lab in Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. The Regents met in San Francisco last 
week and decided to defer a decision on the matter until July 
when, as a representative of the UCSC chapter of Survival 
Without Nukes noted, “most students will have left for the 
j summer.” ; : 
= | The Regents have before them a number of proposals on the 
| future of the labs which President Saxon believes are in “the 
national interest” and “remain vital and alive although far from 
perfect.” Livermore and Los Alamos can remain.a part of the 
‘university. Or, the Regents can choose to simply sever their ties 
and responsibility for the labs and leave them to the federal 
government. Finally, they could decide not to renew their 


PICTURE PERFECT 
Dear Editor, 

In light of last week’s excellent photo 
section, I would like to congratulate photo 


‘editor Lois Nelson and CHP’s photo staff 


for successfully bringing a new artistic and 
social dimension to CHP this year. Their 
photographic work is a powerful and subtle 
compliment to the political reportage and 
gonzo prose that fills the pages of the 
Press. Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
Scott Forter 


DUKIN' THE NUKES 


Dear Editor: 

My friend and I staged the NUKES 
‘NOT KUKES rally, which was of course a 
joke. Myself and six others showed up and 
left disgusted last Wednesday (May 16th) 


.when nobody showed up fifteen minutes 


after the announced 2:30 start. What makes 
me mad is I had 100 notices printed, and 
Spent three hours stapling them all over 
campus; bus stops, bulletin boards, and 
dorms). Half of them were ripped down the 


} first day and most of them were gone by the 


second. My fellow students had no right to 


| tear down these signs just because they are 
- against nuclear power. UCSC students are 


supposed to have open minds and respect 
the views of others. This incident presents 
UCSC students as being liberal clones 
who won’t tolerate any idea out of their 
circle; which is no better than being a 
conservative, close-minded clone, from 
. say Texas A & M. I hope this is only an 
: artificial facade of how my fellow UCSC 
classmates formulate their opinions of 
controversial issues. The written evaluation 
system is unpopular to the majority of 
Californians (and Chronicle writers) but 
_ we want these people to keep an open mind 


to hear our side. Yet when confronted with ' 


a pro-nuclear power group we tear down 
the posters and close our minds. What 
happened to freedom of speech? What 
happened to the unique liberal arts Uni- 
versity where everyone respected every- 
one and their opinions for what they were? 
Come on fellow UCSC classmates open 
your minds and listen to all sides of an issue! 


Sincerely, 
Gary MclIverson 


SO SUE US 


Dear Editor: 

Your recent review of Manhattan was 
‘an inadequate—awful, really—review of 
an excellent film. But, worse, some of its 

few intelligent comments had arrived in the 
_ mail the week before—in The New Yorker. 


‘Or “Gordon Willis . . . 


Los Alamos is a start. July is not too far away. 


For example, compare “Harlem is invis- 
ible, as though covered by a carpet from 
Sotheby Parke Beret” (New Yorker, April 
30) with “Harlem is invisible, as if it had 
been covered by a massive red carpet from 
the Waldorf-Astoria” (CHP). Coincidence? 
now almost a 
member of what marvellously seems to be 
becoming the Woody Allen repertory com- 
pany” (New Yorker) with “Gordon Willis 
. . . Seems to have joined Keaton in what 


could be considered the Woody Allen - 
- Repertory Company” (CHP). Coincidence? 


Louise Newberry 


SYL GETS TOUGH 


Dear Editor, 
Now that the four month old UFW 
strike has hit the summer lettuce harvest in 


. the Salinas Valley, the fate of this crucial 


battle is posed with razor sharpness. The 
Spartacus Youth League is the only leftist 
group which from the beginning of the 
strike has actively supported the farm- 
workers through articles in our press, pub- 


lic forums, and rallies. The SYL has called . 


for a state-wide strike of all farms and for 

other unions to “hot cargo” scab produce. 

These tactics could smash the growers’ 

offensive and give the farmworkers the 
hand 


upper . 
The UFW leadership has refused to 
implement such militant policies. Chavez 


preaches non-violence while the strikers 
fact the deadly violence of company goons, 
cops, and the fascist KKK. 

The UFW should organize the so-called 
“illegals” in the US and Mexico into the 
union as the best defense of the strike. 
Instead, Chavez criminally appeals to Pea- 
nut Boss Carter to dispatch the hated 
Immigration and Naturalization Service— 
“la migra”—to deport undocumented 
workers scabbing on the strike. The racist, 
anti-union INS will gladly stép up deporta- 
tions—especially of UFW members! 

Chavez’s national chauvinism and re- 
liance on the government and the Demo- 
cratic Party weaken the union’s struggle 
against the growers. At the May 4 rally and 
march, the SYL called for “Cops, Migra 
Out of the Fields!” and ‘Full Citizenship 
Rights for Foreign Workers!” Vice Presi- 
dent Dolores Huerta responded that, if the 
union couldn’t stop a scab, then, “we’ll ask 
the INS to take him out of the field” and 
that several hundred undocumented work- 
ers had been rounded up. This shameful 

appeal to the capitalist state to attack 
foreign workers was cheered the loudest by 
the leaders of UCSC’s Labor Study Group. 

This strike desperately needs a class- 
struggle leadership that is willing to use the 
strength of labor to win this strike and build 


the union. Victory to the UFW! 


Koski 
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Zoons, 


called 
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Atomic 


economics. 


by Joseph Brusky 


igs eae ate eS ae ies) 
The following analysis was in a leaflet distributed at the 


Diablo Canyon protest rally on April 7th in SF: “It’s not 
nuclear energy itself that’s bad. Technological problems 
that do exist could be solved. But this doesn’t fit their plans. 
It might cost too much or take too long. The power 
companies are not in the business of producing power. 
They’re in the business of making money. So they balance 
the safety of millions against the demands of their ledger 
books.” 

While the recent events at Three Mile Island have 
brought home with shocking clarity the potential dangers of 
nuclear power to health and safety, the investigation into 
what made such a disaster possible is uncovering the real 
and uglier problem: the underlying economics. And it’s the 
same problem that plagues Diablo Canyon. 

Danger to the environment and people’s welfare has a 


cohabitating problem that often goes unrealizéd: the in- 


creasing financial despair of the nuclear industry. A case 
can be made that this has given birth to the former problems. 
The utility companies are really in a race with skyrocketing 


costs, moving much faster than technological advances that — 


would make nuclear power safe (if there are any), trying to 
build before their profit margins dwindle to nothing, and still 
keep alive the barefaced lie that nuclear power will be 
cheaper to their customers than conventional power. In fact, 
it is because of this lie that many people are willing to 
overlook potential dangers and unsolved technological 
problems; but the belief that nuclear power will be cheaper 
in the long run is really a delusion. That Diablo Canyon will 
save PG&E customers money on their monthly bills is a 


myth. 

In 1954 the Chairman of the AEC, Lewis B. Strauss, 
predicted that atomic power would produce electricity so 
cheaply that it would not have to be metered. History has 
shown that Strauss was grossly over-optimistic. Twenty 
years later, in 1975, Ralph Nader made a prediction that 
has come closer to the truth. Nuclear energy, he said, would 
soon be priced out of the market. - 

The proponents of nuclear energy tell us that nuclear 
power will be cheaper in the long run. They base their claim 
upon data derived from power plants constructed over a 
decade ago. But with the costs of construction and labor 
escalating every year, with plants taking longer and longer 
to build, new and future plants will not come as cheaply as 
they did ten years ago. When Diablo Canyon was begun ten 
years ago PG&E said it would cost $350 million; they have 
already spent $1.4 billion. 

But it is not just construction, every aspect of the industry 
has been hit with higher prices that will continue to get 
higher: 

@ Uranium mining—The cost of uranium yellow cake 
has risen from $8 a pound in 1972 to $40 a pound in 1977. 

@ Enrichment plants—These are so expensive to run that 
they are unprofitable for utility companies. The government 


- owns all of them and pays for them with taxpayer money. 


@Reactors—In the 1960’s it cost $100 a kilowatt to 
construct a plant; today it costs $1000 a kilowatt. Also to be 
considered: the million of dollars it takes to clean up 
accidents and to decommission, which customers can 
expect to pay for. i 

@ Fuel storage— At present, spent fuel rods are tempor- 
arily stored on site at the plants. Though no adequate 
means of permanent disposal are now available, the cost to 
do so is estimated to run from the millions to billions of 
dollars. 

With the power companies “‘not in the business of 
producing power, but in the business of making money,” 
who will be paying the higher cost of nuclear energy? The 
federal government, recognizing that nuclear power is not 
profitable for utility companies, has already given the 
industry billions of dollars in- subsidies (which paints an 
illusion of low cost); $3.4 billion for research and devel- 
opment in 1977 alone. As such, we are already paying for a 
good portion of the industry. But it doesn’t stop there. 
According to PG&E’s 1978 “Annual Report”: “ To offset 
the higher costs of capital, increased wage expenses, and the 
need to fund the Company’s continually expanding constr- 
uction and energy conservation programs, we have applied 


for additional rate increases of $343.8 million beginning in 
January 1980. Our request calls for $127.4 million annual- 
ly in higher gas rates and $216.4 million more in electric 
rates.” (Emphasis mine). The point is, we as PG&E 
customers can be expecting to be paying more than ever for 
our electricity even when Diablo Canyon is on line 
producing electricity. Might we also expect PG&E to ask for 
another rate hike to offset their losses in profits from 
Diablo? And: what percentage of the $216.4 million 
mentioned is going to help out this financial fiasco? 

It is characteristic of Our age (the Nuclear Age) that some’ 
people. can look the way when questionably safe 


power plants are built in questionably safe places because it 
will save someone (the capitalists or the customers?) 
money. But who can look the other way when these plants 
are unsafe and financial failures for all concerned? With 
Diablo Canyon coming up for licensing in May, the NRC 
may be just the one to commit such a blunder. ‘It is 
important to let them know that you will not be duped by the 
myths of nuclear power, that it is not too late to turn back. 
Write to the Nuclear 
ifornia Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596) with your objec- 
tions to the licensing of Diablo Canyon. 


Nukes not cheap 


The no-nuke, pro-solar movement is gearing up for a 
massive statewide demonstration against Pacific Gas and 
Electric this Friday. Turning their attention from safety for 
the moment, organizers with the Abalone Alliance are 
hoping to reach to utility’s average consumer by focusing on 
the economic aspects of nuclear power, which Jane Weed of 
Santa Cruz People for a Nuclear Free Future (PNFF) 
characterizes as the “epitome of consumer and rate-payer 
ripoffs.”” Picketing and informational leafleting is expected. 
to occur at more than 80%f the 126 PG&E customer 
service offices in California. 

“‘Nuclear power is by far and away more expensive than 

any other energy source because there are so many hidden 

cost,” according to Weed. In 5 years the price of wholesale 

uranium has jumped from $8_per pound to over $40, and 
because of protective legalisms like the Fuel Adjustment 

Clause, utilities can pass these costs on directly to the 

consumer, Similarly, every time a nuclear plant has to shut 
down for repairs or modifications (the 3 Mile Island facility, 

which was rushed into operation to qualify for nearly $40 
million in tax breaks, was closed 195 days out of 274), the 
consumer picks up the tab for those repairs as well as the 

replacement of electricity from other sources. There are 
other unknown monetary expenses connected with waste 
disposal and plant decommissioning. 

Most insidious of all is the cost in human life. Because of 
the latency period of radiation effects, this cost is difficult to 
calculate, but it is clear that American Indians are paying 
most heavily. Weed pointed out that “‘ Most uranium mines 
are on Native American lands...Exxon, Gulf, Kerr McGee, 
Atlantic Richfield, GE, and Anaconda Copper come onto 
these.lands assured that they have a cheap labor supply and 
the rights to the bulk of the riches. Congress is looking at 
bills that would strip Indians of their land rights altogether.” 

Another frequently overlooked expense is the develop- 
ment of a special police force to monitor the transportation 


\ 


and distribution of nuclear power. Nuclear Regulatgory 
Commission (NRC) guidelines require that ten guards with 
semi-automatic weapons patrol every shift at every nuclear 
power plant, and this cost is naturally picked up by the 
consumer. “‘It hints at a police state,” says Weed. “The 
erosion of civil liberties...is acost that, along with health and 
safety, is really hard to put a price tag on.” 

Organizers like Weed and Fred Yuengling of PNFF 
emphasize the grass roots nature of their movement. Prior to 
planning for tomorrow’s statewide action, groups did not 
exist in smaller outlying towns like Aromas, Gilroy, Hollister, 
and Half Moon Bay. Due to PNFF’s outreach program, 
however, these towns will all have demonstrations, some for 
the first time ever. 

“Energy issues are not going to go away,” says Weed, _ 
“They will become the major organizing impetus for the 
latter part of this century. They are an integral part of the | 
current economic situation... To talk about nuclear power is 
to put the class struggle in another light. It reflects where we 
are in terms of the concentration of wealth, capital, and 
power.” 

The bulk of this wealth falls into the hands of multi- 
national corporations. Weed explains their energy invest- 
ment strategies: “When you invest in nuclear power, you 
starve other sectors of energy development that are not as 
profitable. We have a tax structure that guarantees utilities 
a certain rate of return on their investments. The more 
capital they put into the project the more they’ re guaranteed 
to get back, so they go for high capital projects like nuclear 
and coal.” 

Yuengling encourages everyone to participate in Friday’s 
action. It begins at 11 a.m. in San Lorenzo Park by the 
duckpond. There will be speakers and entertainment, after 
which everyone will march down Soquel Avenue and north. 
up Pacific to picket the offices of PG&E for the rest of the 


day. —Jess Grant 
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Law breakers “doing time’’ 


by Dana Priest 


' For many legal offenders “doing time” has taken on a 
new meaning thanks to the Santa Cruz Court Referral 
Program. During its three-year existence the program has 
managed to reroute more than 1,500 would-be inmates into- 
non-profit community groups. where they participate as 
volunteers. 

1 “All the things that might have caused a person to drink, 
for example,” explained staffperson Sherry Lessen, “can be 
partially effected with this program because people make 
friends, they get involved.” 

‘A lot of people take their jobs seriously,” says another 
staffperson,; Tom Helman. “I estimate that between one- 
fourth and one-third of them continue working with their 
groups after they have completed the time required of 
them.” 

Court Referral offers a choice of more than 100 organ- 
izations for someone referred to them to choose from. The 
philosophy shared between the community organizations 
and the program itself is what makes it work; both agree that 
prison is not an effective way to reduce crime. - 

“It’s the mass murders of the Kempers and the Mansons 
who get into the news. But fifteen percent of all the crimes are 
victimless ones and people shouldn’t be in jail for that,” 
argues Helman. ‘‘Most people are not dangerous or violent; 
it’s the nature of the institution (prisons) which makes them 


Quaker Co-op 


Under the sponsorship of the American Friends Service 
Committee, a summer workcamp focusing on agricultural 
co-operatives is being organized to take place in the. 
Watsonville area this summer. The six week project, to be 
held June 29th to August 6th, will give assistance in the 
form of physical labor, to two farmworker-run strawberry 
co-operatives. It will also provide an opportunity for ten 
college age volunteers to experience, first hand, the struggles 
and triumphs of California farmworkers seeking alternatives 
to corporate-dominated agriculture. 

Throughout California farmworkers have begun looking 
to co-operative structures as one vehicle by which they 
‘could gain more control of their living and working environ- 
ment. 

The Agricultural Co-operatives Workcamp will be work- 
ing with two co-operatives of 12 families each. Harvest 
season will be in full swing during the workcamp and three to 
four days a week will be spent in the fields. Each volunteer 
will be placed with indivi@ual families and lunches and 
dinners will be shared with them, as well as other planned 
activities. Although fluency in Spanish would be very 
helpful, some volunteers can be placed with families who 

~have some English speaking members. Other days and 
afternoons will be spent as a group in work-shops, discus- 


- sions and field trips-focusing on agricultural co-operatives 


and other farmworker issues in California. At least one day 
a week will be set aside strictly for relaxation and freetime. 


racks 


A BICYCLE CAN BE A HOME... 


when you have well-designed, 
solidly~ made equipment. Come in 
& see our selection of fine touring 
gear: panniers, handlebar bags eo 
by Eclipse; touring tires 
. from Specialized Bicycle Imports. 


. “This program makes a great deal of sense,” says 
Marsha, a spokesperson for the Grey Bears, which receives 
many people from Court Referral. “At any given time we 
have 3 to 5 court referrals working for us, a number have 
‘continued to volunteer after their sentence’ were over. In 
fact, one has just recently become.a Grey Bear.” 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
(NCCD) has, since 1972, advocated a policy calling for the 
halt‘to prison construction. They, too, challenge the reliance 
on prison as a means of cutting crime. 


“Most people are not 
dangerous or violent: it’s 
the nature of prison that 
makes them bad.” 


ST I OS EET FE 

Studies completed by the NCCD conclude that “incar- 
ceration except for the dangerous, assaultive offenders or 
crime syndicate members, is a costly counter-productive 
practice. Imprisonment does not protect the public; on the 
contrary, it creates a false sense of security.” 

One of the most salient arguments used by Court Referral 
is that prisons are not cost effective. Its studies show that 
during a one-year period the estimated incarceration cost of 
the 1,260 people sent to their program would have been 
$273,981.86. 


In order to maintain a group identity, a co-operative living 
situation is planned. In this way the volunteers and two 
directors will be able to share their individual experiences 


and participate fully in other educational and recreational 
prorams. 


If you’re a student interested in a close cultural exchange 
and a chance to learn about agricultural co-operatives, this 
workcamp may be just what you are looking for. A fee of 
$215 has been set for the six week program. Scholarship aid 
is available. Field study credits also possible by contacting 
Nick Royal at the Merrill Field Study Program. Interested 
students should contact: David Foster, 426-4658 or Margo 
McBane, 427-0885. 


Sears picket 


A broad alliance of campus and community organizations 
is calling for a picket and boycott of Sears at 41st and 
Capitola for Sears’ current attack on civil rights and 
affirmative action. The picket will take place Saturday, 
May 26 beginning 9:30. 

Two weeks ago the Washington D.C. District Court 
threw out Sears suit against affirmative action and civil 
rights laws. In the suit Sears had refused to comply with 
laws restricting discrimination against rate, sex, age, and 
disability claiming that these laws were unconstitutional. 

The ruling by the U.S. District Court of two weeks ago 
can be appealed by Sears in the next 60 days. The Santa 
Cruz picket is to pressure Sears into not appealing its case 
and to support the over $80 million in suits filed in civil 
rights suits filed against Sears by its own employees. The 
Santa Cruz picket follows in the wake of similar pickets in 


in community 


CR also argues that the offenders contributed an est- 
imated $215,397.00 worth of service hours to 
many low budget community organizations which could not 
have survived without the largely volunteer staff. - 

All Court referrals are kept confidential. They enter the 
program of their choice as would any other volunteer. The 
necessity of a supportive atmosphere is one reason wh 
public relations is an important part of the Court Referral’s 
business. Another aspect of the program is an educational 
one. Court Referral makes weekly visits to high schools 
around the Santa Cruz County. 

Helman says that one of their goals is to create ‘“‘a gbod 
track record”’ in order to convince judges that this program 
can work equally as well for more serious offenders. At 
present most of their referrals are people charged with 
misdemeanors. Their success rate is 90 percent. 

Last year the program placed 343 petty thefts, 313 traffic 
violators, and 285 people charged with drunk driving. 

Their first quarterly report for 1979 indicates that of the 
297 referral, 234 were men and 63 women. Over 50 percent 
were unemployed. 

A two-day jail sentence will get you 40 hours of 
community service if it is a first offense. If the crime is a 
fineable one, such as many traffic violations are, a $30.00 
fine will get you 20 hours of community work. 

The June Budget hearing will ultimately decide whether 
to continue funding for the program. The staff at Court 
Referral is confident that the County will recognize the 
Success and value of their program. 


the S.F. Bay Area, Chicago, Boston, and elsewheres by 
women, labor, and Third World groups. 


Free Soviet scientists 


The International campaign for human rights will come to 
Santa Cruz tonight in the person of Dr. Andrew 
M. Sessler, Director of the Lawrence Berkeley Physics 
Laboratory (not Lawrence Livermore). Dr. Sessler is a 
sponsor of “Scientists for Orlov and Scharansky” (SOS), 
an organization of 2,400 prominent scientists dedicated to 
human rights for dissident Soviet academicians. 

SOS is named for two Soviet scientists who have been 
vocal in human rights movements within the USSR. Yuri 
Orlov, a high-ranking Soviet physicist, was chairperson of 
the unofficial “Moscow Helsinki Watch Group,” set up to 
monitor Soviet compliance withthe 1975 Helsinki human 
rights accord. Orlov is currently serving a seven-year term 
at hard labor for anti-Soviet activity. Anatoly Scharansky 
was sentenced to 13 years for “high treason in the form of 


espionage.” 


Dr. Sessler, whose field of high-energy physics has seen 
extensive Soviet-American cooperation, will be speaking 
on efforts by the US scientific community to restrict 
dialogue between the two nations. SOS hopes that these 
actions will be a strong warning to the Soviets that they will 
no longer receive the US high technology they desperately 
need until justice is established for their oppressed colleagues. 

Dr. Sessler will be speaking at Thimann I, at 8:00 p.m. 
tonight. For more information on SOS or Soviet human 
rights struggles, call 423-3012 or 427-2441. 


—Larry Glass 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


415 327-0841 


2251 VALE STREET 
PALO ALTO, CA. 94306 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers in More Than 80 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 880-223-1782 


SC Sa eh EB RES 


by Richard Rollo 


~ Stokaboka!! Surfing is one of the more fun, rewarding, and 
exciting sports around, and as everybody knows, surfers are 
real ladies’ men. Imagine yourself sitting on an alabaster 
beach beside the benevolent warmth of'a bar-b-que fire on a 


fine, sunny sprin 5 day. Surrounding you are your good 


ATE RS RR eRe SSR TS 
friends and 20 beautifully pneumatic young wenches who 
gladly feed you bits of sweet and sour chicken, papayas, 
mangoes, and mai-tais, and marvel at your terrifically 
handsome and manly physique. Just as you light up yet 
another joint of incredibly aromatic sinsemilla one of your 
friends yells, “Surf's up!” and without further ado you 
excuse yourself and race down to the water, board under 
arm, to tame some wild surf. 

You paddle out through the cool, refreshing water, a slight 
breeze at your back, and savor the singular beauty of the 
day. Soon you slide into a perfect breaker and casually 
cross-step to the nose where not only do you hang-ten, but to 
the awe, amazement, and elation of all those watching, you 
turn around and hang heels across the 
translucently green wall of water. After a bit 
more of that sort of thing, with a few © A 
headstands mixed in to everyone’s delight, 
you go back in. As you come out of the - 
water, your deeply tanned and muscular 
chest, arms, and abdomen gleaming with <<, 
drops of water and your blond hair wet and 
even, three beautiful nymphs, clad in the 
barest minimum of attire, run up to you and 
express their appreciation of such a skillful 
display in a very physical way. 

Sound fun? You bet it does! All this and 
more can be yours when you learn the great 
mystic secret of surf riding, and where else 
would be a better place to learn than 
beautiful UCSC, overlooking the azure 
Monterey Bay. The recreation program has 
the latest equipment and hosts some of the 
finest names in surfing instruction such as) -=~. 
surf-professor Ward Smith, and Chris Mc-  - 
Pherson, his able-bodied assistant. For the ‘ 
price of your registration fee plus a paltry -: 
ten dollars per quarter, you too can ex- 
perience the wonderful feeling of surfing. 
Apply now because space is limited in this 
most popeldr program. 

I'll bet you're all jazzed up to try surfing 
now, so I think I’ll give you a little taste of 
what a thrill it is to participate in this most 
unique class. I was impressed; you might be 
too. 
I arrived just in time to watch certain 
members of the class carefully select the 
proper board and wet-suit for themselves 
after they meticulously analyzed the current weather con- 
ditions. Not three minutes after I introduced myself to these 
people, came the illustrious surf-professor himself, his eyes 
dazed and glazed, his hair askew. ““Gee,”’ someone said, 
“what’s the matter, Ward?” 

“‘Groan,” he replied, “I feel sick. I just vomited twice on 
the way to school. It must have been something I ate.” 

I couldn’t help but think, “oh, you mean it must have been 
something you drank!” but knowing it wise not to verbalize 
this thought as it might, you know, not even be true. I mean, 
the guy could really be sick with something he ate, you never 
know. 

Soon we were loaded up and on our way to the great 
surfing mecca of Pleasure Point. All the folks involved were 
sure friendly people, not your typical surf Nazis, which 
explained to my dismay why nobody was drinking a brew or 
smoking a cheap J, even though it was only 8 am. Since 
these people are actually intelligent university students, we 
didn’t talk about the pathetic little subjects most surfers talk 
about, like what kind of drugs are around, or how surfing has 
gotten to be so bad because of all the fuckin’ inlanders and 
fuckin’ board cords, or what kind of equipment is best 
because Shaun Thompson rides it or wears it. 
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Rather, we talked about the Freudian implications of the 
gas crisis on large cars and the economic impact of Northern 
California marijuana cultivation on the national GNP, and 
other such intellectually stimulating things. On a lighter 
note, I was told the interesting fact that the locals are real 
nice when there are lots of women in the class, and real 
hostile when there are lots of men. It certainly does figure. 

Well anyway, soon we parked at the ocean, and behold! 
Pumping one to two foot lines roaring in with deafening 
aplomb. Actually, that’s just a sarcastic way o! saying that it 
was flat and not worth going out and getting wet for. 
Nevertheless, stout fellows that they are, they did anyway 
all for the sake of self improvement. I, however, remained at 
least for a while and talked with the TA, a very friendly sort 
of fellow. 

It was a fascinating and perversely beautiful scene to see 
through the van’s windshield, eight or so people surfing on a 
still and cloudy spring morning while at a closer distance, 
and directly in line of this view, their teacher stood vomiting 
over the cliff. It was, I suppose, in some way kind of ironic. 
Had it been photographed, it surely would have made a very 
unique composition. I did however feel sorry for him, 
because he must have felt awful and heaven knows, I’ve 
been there too, but that still didn’t keep me from giggling 


Photo credit: Mike De Corte Surfer: Fred Fernainy eS, 


uncontrollably as I thought what bizarre copy that scene 
would make. On our way back he really felt much better and 
that was good because he’s much more entertaining when he 
feels good. 

As you can see, there is probably no other recreation 
program, or any other program for that matter, quite as 
action packed as the surfing class. It’s a regular down-to- 
earth human drama every week, but then that’s how it 
should be. 

I would like to add that above and beyond the regular 
learning that takes place, like how to sit on the board, how to 
paddle, how to stand, etc., one can’t help but learn some 
things about surfing that can’t be or don’t need to be taught. 
This is the sub-conscious surf training and it goes somewhat 
like this: 

The first thing one learns is how to dress “casually.” I 
mean, you just can’t wear any old thing. “Casual” means 
dressing in things made in the same country your drugs 
come from. Either that or you can spend a fortune and wear 
something homogenized from your neighborhood surf- 
shop-turned-clothing-store. It all depends upon the image 
you wish to invoke. 

The second thing you learn is how to, when to, where to, 
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and what kind of drugs you should be acquainted with. 


Some bizarre people enjoy the “natural high,”’ but remem- 
ber, for most surfers it’s hashish in the morning, cocaine at 
night, and natural psychedelics on the weekends. Surfing 
just wouldn’t be the same without a J and a brew before 
going out, even if it is only 6 am. The proper place for this 
sort of libation is on the edge of a cliff as you look at the 
waves and get “stoked” if it’s big. 

Now you mustn’t forget to drive the right vehicle. The 
same thing for clothes applies to vehicles; they must be 


“casual.” The very best kind of vehicle is an ancient bomber | 


bicycle with rust all over it, spokes missing, and inadequate 
brakes, which all lend a dare-devil air to it. It must however, 
have been sturdy and well-constructed at one time. The next 
best thing is a Volkswagen or any other low-profile car that 
blends into the scenery. Attracting attention to oneself, 
unless it is done through the presentation of one’s skill, is not 
at all cool. The kind of vehicle true surfers detest arethe kind 
with mag wheels, side-pipes, far-fuckin’-out spoilers, cos- 
mic paint jobs, and CB radios. The kind of people who drive 
those sorts of things are automatically seen as being from all 
points east, and therefore, the enemy. 

That brings us to another point. Since surfing is very 
competitive, one must understand the hierarchy involved in 
who has rights to the waves: Naturally, the 
bigger and stronger you are, the more right 
to the waves you have. However, the degree 
to which you own the surf is also deter- 
mined by how close you live to the beach 
and for how long. Generally, the closer you 
live, the more “local” you are, and the 
longer you’ve lived even nearer, the even 
more “local” you are. 

Finally, one must learn to speak the 
language correctly so that one may under- 
stand and be understood. Surf lingo is a rich 
full language full of delightful expletives 
which are not at all impossible to learn. Try, 
for instance, translating this one; ‘Hey 
man, it was fuckin’ pumpin’ yesterday! I got 
so radically barreled on one wave! It was 
fucking unreal!”’ That means, ‘“‘It was good 
yesterday and I had a lot of fun!” Now try 
this one; “This is such a zoo! There’s too 
many fuckin’ maggots out here with goon 
cords!” That means roughly, “It’s too 

ag crowded to have a good time and I'm 
upset.”’ Well, learning the language takes a 
long time and it’s different in every area, so 
don’t be too dismayed by it all. 

Now that you know that there is a whole 
m subculture lying there just waiting to be 
§ experienced, I expect you’ll want to give it a: 
. me try, and I believe the recreation program 
eee wishes you would. Remember, if you’re one 

ee «Of the two out of three people who tries to 
vs: “SSs§ get into the surfing class, don’t give up. It 

“wa will be worth the endeavor once you do it. ° 

-* Even though I may sound a bit bitter and 
sarcastic towards this sport, it is nevertheless still my 
favorite as I have been doing it for nine years. It is a sport 
whose image is in vast need of improvement and it is only 
the calibre of people involved who facilitate that change. It 
is for this reason that I was glad to see such a sane group of 
individuals from this campus attempt this sport. Every 
person who learns to surf with the proper attitude cannot 
help but contribute to its beneficial evolution. 
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Ionesco! 


Writing the rhino range 


: by Tim O’Reily 


ow in his third week here at UCSC, the presence of 
N the world renowned French playwright Eugene 

Ionesco, has inspired a host of activities and 
sparked an abundance of creative energy. Ionesco is not 
only considered by many to be one of this century’s 
greatest dramatists, but also one of the finest critics of art 
and politics. It is no wonder that Ionesco’s month-long 
sojourn has attracted enormous interest from students and 
faculty throughout the various disciplines. 

Ionesco’s presence was made possible thanks to the 
French Visitors Program that each year invites a French 
author to become a visiting member of the UCSC faculty. 
This year’s literature course, which Ionesco attends four 
hours weekly, is being taught by Professor of French 
Literature Anne Hiller. 

Although born in Rumania in 1912, the author and his 
family moved to Paris when Ionesco was one. Ionescc 
jokingly claims that he was born in 1950, the year that his 
first play, The Bald Soprano, was produced. The Bald 
Soprano has since played continuously for nearly 30 years 
and has become a classic of theatrical literature. Ironically 
this work was poorly attended when it was first performed, 
as were many of Ionesco’s earliest plays; the number of 
empty seats always far outnumbered those occupied. In 
Ionesco’s third play,The Chairs, this poor attendance is 
reproduced on stage; an old couple frantically fills the stage 
with empty chairs for their invisible guests. 

In one of his numerous articles, Ionesco has pondered the 
huge success of his first play, which he admits was written as 
a highly gratuitous personal game which he thought contained 
no general public appeal. The idea for the play emerged from 
the playwright’s ill-fated attempt to learn English. Ionesco 
describes how he came to write The Bald Soprano in his book 
Notes and Counter-notes. “I bought an English-French 
conversation manual for beginners. I set to work. I con- 
scientiously copied out phrases from my manual in order to 
learn them by heart. Then I found, reading them over 
attentively, that I was learning not English but some very 
suprising truths, such as: ‘the floor is below us, the ceiling 
above us.’ ” 


The bulwark of the first part of The Bald Soprano is 
composed of these astonishing phrases taken directly from 
Ionesco’s English manual. But as the play progresses, the 
ordinary phrases uttered by two ordinary English couples 
become increasingly contradictory, finally degenerating 
into a cacophony of consonants and vowels. Once again 
lonesco describes what he experienced while writing the play: 
“‘T had felt genuinely uneasy, sick and dizzy. For me, what 
happened was a kind of collapse of reality. The words had 
turned into sounding shells devoid of meaning; the characters 
too, of course, had been emptied of psychology and the 
world appeared to me in an unearthly, perhaps its true, light, 
beyond understanding.” 


In Ionesco’s first play, we witness a multitude of themes, 
ideas, and techniques which the dramatist continues to 
explore in later plays. Ionesco’s drama, like much of the so 
called ‘“‘absurd” theater, reflects our anarchic world. In- 
fluenced by existentialism, Ionesco examines the chaos and 
confusion of the human: condition. 

Ionesco’s fame can be attributed largely to the theatrical 
techniques and structures that he has developed to express 
his images of a discordant world. Embraced by many 
surrealists, Ionesco’s plays demonstrate a disdain for 
“realist” theater, which merel¥ tries to mirror a confined 
and constricted sense of everyday reality, thus reducing 
man’s most potentially liberating force: the imagination. 

The use of dream imagery and sequence, both verbal and 
visual, plays a primary role in Ionesco’s theater. He 
writes,“‘the truth of fiction is more profound, more significant, 
than our everyday conception of reality.” Furthermore the 
dream offers an altered perspective of time,space, and 
psychological continuity. Ionesco utilizes scenic incongruities 
with repetition and flashbacks to describe a fantastical universe 
in his plays. 

Ionesco has succeeded in creating a visual theater in 
which the scenic presentation often surpasses the dialogue; 
he has ‘‘exteriorized the anguish of [his] characters through 
objects.”” Monstrous objects thus often invade the stage. In 
Amedee, a dead body slowly grows even bigger. In Le 


will mamtnnwnecr se 


Noveau Locataire, furniture is piled to the roof, occupying 
the entire stage in the process. 

The language of Ionesco’s characters often shifts from the 
prosaic to the poetic, or else dissolves, as in The Bald 
Soprano, into incoherent sounds. As one critic writes, “in 
the absence of meaning, the words themselves take absolute 
control.” Furthermore, characters often become victims of 
their own obsessive logic. Ionesco juxtaposes contradictory. 
truths: man is condemned by the breakdowns of language 
and logic and finds that his only recourse lies in silence and 
solitude.. 

Ionesco has often been attacked by his critics for 
propounding a system of illogic and offering little, if any, 
message or lesson. Ionesco, however, protests vehemently 


against theater used to extol ideologies, either from the 
Right or the Left, because he believes they have lost their 
meaning. The purpose of Ionesco’s theater is “to pose 
questions” challenging traditional modes of thinking, rather 
than reiterate worn out ideologies. 


Either through his characters,or by means of a dynamic 
theatrical construction, Ionesco’s plays deal with problems 
uniting allhuman beings irregardless of color, race, or 
political orientation. The French playwright’s theater is 
concerned with human passions; the fear of death, feelings 
of joy and horror in a confusing world. 


“Directory assistance, What city?” 
“The number of the Troubadour, please.” 
“WHAT city?” 
“Uh...West-Hollywood? Yeah, West Hollywood.” 
“That’s LA, fost say LA.” 
“LA.” Sy 
“What NUMBER do you want?” 
“Oh, the Troudabour.” 
“Spell that please.” 
“T-R-O-U-D-A-B-O-U-R.” 
“That’s a local number, and in your phone book.” ¢ 
“Huh? I’m sorry I didn’t hear you.” : 
“It’s in your phone book.” 
“Look, I don’t have a phone book and besides...I’m 
blind and this is a push button phone and I never 
learned how to work an adding machine...” 
“Oh, I’m very sorry. You want the Troubadour?” 
“Uh, yes, yes, I want the Troubadour.” 
“276-6168.” 
“Oh, wait...I don’t have a pencil...” 
, “I thought you were blind.” 
* ..Uh...you know my Braille pencil. In fact could 
you arrange to get me a Braille phone book? Prefer- 
ably in red. And what is that number ag...” 
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“Stroll in the Air’ a surreal success 


by Heidi Price 


“C’est bien ma piece” (it is indeed my play) were the 
words of Eugene Ionesco at last Friday night’s opening of A 


Stroll in the Air. Under the direction of John Hellweg, who, . 


according to Ionesco, is one of the few directors to actually 
grasp the spirit of his work, the play has become a major 
event and an intensely affecting experience. 


The play centers around an exhausted French writer, 
Berenger (Neil Schettler), his wife Josephine (Patti Fit- 
chen), and daughter Marthe (Lori Brooke) who are vaca- 
tioning in England. 

A complex and difficult play to interpret, A Stroll in the: 
Air weaves innumerable themes and subthemes on the 
current state of the human condition. Most readibly recog- 
nizable are those of alienation, the will, individuality vs. 
social mechanization, death, and the denunciation of rat- 
ionalism, to name a few. The play is enacted on a fantastic 
surrealistic set that is staggeringly filled with multi-colored 


lights, bizarre sound effects, ingenious portable props and 
air-borne devices. 


‘The play starts out brightly amidst the flagrantly unreal 
setting that is blooming with light and Easter egg colors. As 
the family takes a leisurely walk (the portable props passing 
in the back to create the illusion of movement), herds of 
English characters pass on and off the stage sporadically, 
parroting each other’s non-stop cliches and banalities, using 
logic to mock logic and language to mock language. 


Don’t Get mad... 


Theatre Review 


Individually and collectively, the English seem to em- 
body every possible variation between social trivia and 


_ genuine human dilemma. Take for example, the two. 


conflicting views in Josephine’s dream scene where she is 
informed that her dead father has returned to life: 
Undertaker: I’ve some rather distressing news for 
you. 
Josephine: Oh! Heavens! 
Doctor-Uncle: It’s not distressing news at all, don’t 
worry little Josephine. On the contrary, it’s rather 
pleasant news. 
Undertaker: That depends on your point of view. 
Perhaps it’s pleasant news but it’s distressing for us. 
Doctor Uncle: We must cancel the interment... 
Undertaker: And here I am, left with a funeral on my 
hands! ( 
For all of it’s slathered absurdities, joys, contradictions, 
illogic, validities and encrusted complications, A Stroll in 
the Air is similtaneously foreign and down-home, much like 
‘looking at your reflection in a window; you can see yourself 
in it, through it and beyond it all at the same time. 
The separate groups of family and English that gather and 
_ dissolve on and off stage throughout the play prove to be an 
exercise in rapid eye and ear movement for the viewer. Each 
group alternately delivers lines while each maintaining their 
own conversations which randomly clash, harmonize and 
overlap: 
Bergener: It’s a German bomber. Left over from the 
last war. 
First woman: She wants to be a prima donna. 
Josephine: Of course no one’s replaceable. When 
someone’s disappeared, it leaves a gap you can never 
fill. 


Send "em to Pasquales 


by Fred and Fred, Jr. 


hat’s the best way to get even with someone you 

hate? Well, you could put Coke in his/her gas 

tank (works as well as sugar and is less messy), or 
you could call PG&E and have his/her service disconnected. 
But by far the best way—and this would only be used on 
people you truly despise—is to recommend that they eat at 
Pasquales. 

Pasquales (313 Beach St., across from the Coconut 
Grove) can seat about 80 people; there were about 15 there 
when we entered—including the employees. Rather than 
seat us at one of the myriad empty tables, the hostess chose 
instead to put us at a table which was all of a good two feet 
from a large (six people, as we recall) group of noisy people. 
We decided to move to the table by the window, which was 
set for four. Just as we went to sit down though, the waitress 
informed us that we couldn’t sit there because of the 
impending ‘‘rush.” She seated us instead at a table for two, 
partly hidden by a wall. This table, unfortunately, was 
positioned so that one of us sat looking at the wall, which 
was classily decorated with two different types of brick wall 
paper and graced by a lovely velvet painting of what was 
presumably Venice. . 

Choosing to forego this fascinating view, we decided to 
move to the table across the aisle, which was separated from 
the dishwasher and busboy station by a masonite partition. 

However, upon sitting down, the plastic chair broke and 
sent one of your intrepid investigators crashing to the floor. 
It was an omen of what was to come, which we foolishly 
failed to heed. 

The menu, not to be confused with the placemat (which 
were one and the same), consisted of six combination plates 
and various types of pizza. We ordered combination plate 

#3 ($5.25 per person), which consisted of soup, salad, 
garlic bread, lasagna, stuffed mushrooms, and spaghetti and 
meatballs. 

. First to arrive was what appeared to be the soup. Most 

"Italian restaurants will serve some form of minestrone. What 


arrived apeared to more like the inside of a goldfish bowl 
minus the little ceramic fishermen (and the goldfish). Our 
initial reaction was laughter: we knew they were close to the 
bay but they could have done better than this. This soup was 
the greatest thing since Bon Vivant Vichyssoise. It consisted 
of chicken broth, carrots, chicken broth, celery, chicken 
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broth, two pieces of chicken, chicken broth, four bay leaves, 
chicken broth, and one tiny star-shaped noodle. It was a 
very light chicken broth, something Good Times would 
probably describe as delicate. 

Arriving with the soup was the garlic bread. It tended to 
be greasy, but com with the rest of the meal, this was a 
delicacy. (However, they did charge for extra orders of the 
stuff. - 

Ree to arrive was the salad, dominated by a large piece 
of parsley. Actually, the salad was OK (but how can you kill 


_ still feeling after-effects as of this writing). This lasagna 


_ large enough to be fatal. 


When Bergener disappears after willing himself to fly, or 
rather taking a stroll in the air(on a rope pulley), the play takes 
takes an ominous nosedive, burrowing deeply into the dim 
underside of imagination. An eerie hellishly-lit nightmare 
reveals Josephine flung onto the stage in terror amidst 
distant rumblings. She is confronted by a giant judge, a 
hangman, and witnesses an execution. But all through it 
Marthe, beautifully acted by Lori Brooke, stubbornly 

' refusing to yield, constantly reiterates: “It’s only real if you 
believe in it. It’s real if you think it is. It’s real if you want it to 
be. Don’t believe it.” — 


“The English seem to embody 


every possible variation be- 
tween social trivia and 
genuine human dilemma.”’ 


RS er ee ICIS 

The sheer obstacle course of Ionesco’s set directions was 
translated wonderfully (and reportedly pleasing to Ionesco) 
into a bizarrely fascinating world colored gorgeously by 
Elaine Yokoyama’s costumes and Debbie Stoll’s lighting. 
The acting was strong in general with particuliarly well- 
wrought: performances by Judy Silk, Bob Martin, Lori 


Brooke, and Elizabeth Belser. Excellent caricatures were given 


by Scott Vahradian and Michael B. Preston. 

A Stroll in the Air can be seen to represent the decline of 
Wester culture and Ionesco’s belief that civilization is in 
the initial throes of a war, that like a drowning man going 
down for the third time, will not come up again. But he also 
believes that through acting now with Marthe’s childlike 
hope, we can rise, stroll, if you will, above the chaos 
civilization is headed for. 


a salad?), consisting of lettuce, two tomato slices, two 
peppers, two olives. all in an oil and vinegar dressing, At least 
we think there were two olives. One was definitely an olive, 
no doubt about it, but the other... well, neither of us would 
eat it to be on the safe side. 

Thus we sat awaiting the rest of our dinner, secure in our 
knowledge that nothing could be worse than the soup. We 
were wrong. 

Arriving at the same time were the lasagna, spaghetti, and 
stuffed mushrooms. (Oh bounteous feast!) Floating in a sea 
of whatever they were sauteed in were the mushroom caps, 
stuffed with spinach and topped with a tomatoe sliver ( are 
we ready for Good Times?). These proved to be a 
comparatively superb, garnering a six on a one to ten scale, 
possibly more than the rest of the meal combined. 

Smothered under what had to be canned tomato sauce 
was the Three Mile Island of lasagnas (from which we are 


differed from most normal lasagnas in that, rather than have 
a layer of meat and cheese between layers of pasta, it had a 
layer of pasta between layers of pasta. Small doses of meat 
and cheese could be detected, but it is doubtful they were 


Last and certainly least came the spaghetti, which 
brought us to ask a question of one another: if there were a 
famine and all you could eat was this spaghetti or your cat, 
which one would you choose? ‘Ihe plate was dominated by » 
two (count them!) large, decorative meatballs (they had to 
be decorative, because they were hardly edible). The 
meatballs, and the spaghetti, were smothered in the same 
canned tomato sauce, which Dracula would have found fes- 
tive. And, in lieu of any chuncks of mushrooms, onion, etc. in 
the sauce, the chef kindly provided about a half cup of water in 
the bottom of the dish, all the better to make the thin sauce 
even thinner. 


When offered dessert, we politely declined, fearing 
something out of a 50’s science fiction movie. We left 
shortly thereafter, stopping only at the cash register to be 
robbed and notice that the only “rush” was out the door. 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Lucia. Three periods of Cuban history conveyed 
through the lives of three women of diverse back- 
grounds. (Cuban film). 7:30 pm, Classroom 2. 
Free. 


“7” directed by Costa-Garvas, with Yves Montand, 
Jean-Louis Trintignant, and Irene Pappas. 8 and 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. students 
15¢, others $1. 


Theater 


A senior thesis theater performance about male 
privilege. 8 pm, Barn Theater. Free. (Also the 25th 
and 31st). 


Lectures 


Roberta Johnson will give a presentation on “The 

Idea of Women’s Moral Superiority.” Ms. Johnson 
is a visiting member of the politics board, formerly a 
coordinator of women’s studies at S.F. State. She is 
the author of various articles on women and minorities 
and the forthcoming book “Puerto Rico— Twentieth 
Century Colony.” 4 pm, History of Consciousness 
Lounge. Free. 


Dr. Andrew Sessler, director of Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory, will be speaking on “US Scientists and 
the Soviet Human Rights Struggle.” Also speaking 
will be Alexander Slepak, son of imprisoned Soviet 


dissident Vladimir Slepak. They will address the 


efforts of US citizens to gain justice for oppressed 
political prisoners in the USSR. 8 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall I. Free. 

Miscellaneous 


Seminar - William M. McKeeman and Sharon 


Sickel, UCSC professor and assistant professor of” 


Information Sciences: ‘Computing in China.” 4 
pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 220. Free. 


American Studies Forum - Murray Baumgarten, 
UCSC associate professor of english and compara- 


tive literature: “Shifting Gears: The Great American 
Writing Machine,” 7:30 pm, Stevenson, Rm. 175. 
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Friday 


Movies 


Animal Crackers, the Marx Brothers 1930 classic 
comedy with Margaret Dumont. 7:30 pm, Classroom 
2. $1.25. Children under 12, 75¢. 


All Quiet on the Western Front. 7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall. Free. 


Concerts 


Lee Michaels at the Catalyst tonight, with the Mark 
Ford Band. Stoneground tomorrow night. 


“Reflection,” a senior thesis dance concert by 
Linda Hollier. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
Free (Also the 26th). r~ J 


Theater , 
“A Stroll in the Air,” a play by Eagene Ionesco, 


directed by Professor John Hellweg. 8 pm, Perform- 
ing Arts Theater. Admission: $4, $3 general; $2 
students & seniors. (Through the 27th). 


Miscellaneous 


Opening reception for the annual arts show, featur- 
ing student work from the Cowell’s pottery, press, 
and weavers. 4-6 pm, Smith Gallery, Cowell Col- 
lege. Free. 


An evening of poetry and music, including a sing-a- 
long, Poets: Claire Braz- Valentine, Joanne Knapp, 
Maude Meehan, Diane Ramsey. Musician: Marney 
Stroud, Free childcare provided with reservations; 


call x2552. Everyone welcome: refreshments pro- - 


vided. 7:30 pm, 212 Kerr Hall. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Rollerball with James Caan. 7:30 pm, Classroom 
2. $1.50. 


Concerts 


“Correspondences,” an evening of improvised talk- 
ing dances by Susan Foster. 8 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall. $1. 


“La.Pena of Berkeley” Cultural Productions—La 
Pena’s Chorus. A multimedia show on the life, 
works, and songs of Chilean Violeta Parra. The 
show uses slides, dance, theater, and songs to show 
the life of Violeta Parra, and the songs she wrote to 
depict Chilean life. 8 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. 
$1.50. 


Miscellaneous 


San Francisco Shuttle. A van will leave the E. Field 
House at 9 am and travel to the wharf in S.F. It will 
leave there at 6 pm that evening. The day is yours to 
spend in the city as you wish. Transportation: $4, 
payable at P.E. Office. 


20 
Sunday 


% 


Theater : a 


Ballet Performance: “A Darisérs Portfolio.” New 
works choreographed by Jean Ahem and John 
Mello, and a reconstruction of the 19th Century 
ballet “Pas de Quartre” originally choreographed 
for Taglioni, Cerrito, Grisi, and Grahn, the four 
leading European ballerinas of the mid 1800s. 
Presented by Studio 224 and the UCSC Office of 
Physical Education and Recreation. 2 pm matinee 
and 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. $3, 
general; $2, children under 12; under 3, free. 
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Monday 


ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE HOL- 
IDAY/Campus offices will be closed. 


we " 


29 
Tuesday 


“Computer Graphics & Art—A Festival of Films” 
22 films by Charles & Ray Eames, John & James 
Whitney, and UCSD. A complete collection of 
phenomenal computer graphics films lasting about 
3 hours. 7 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. 


Belle De Jour with Catherine Deneuve. (French 
with English subtitles). 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 
2. $1.50 (Luis Bunuel film). 


Lectures 


Bereket Habte Selassie, Howard University, Pro- 
ifessor of african studies: former Attorney General 
of Ethiopia: “The Soviet and Cuban Roles in the 
Horn of Africa.” 4 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 212.-Free. 


Miscellaneous 


University Christian Fellowship/Worship celebra- 
tion, weekly at 5:30 pm, Health Center Conference 
Rm. 


Koinonia——prayer, fellowship, and bible study, 
7:30 pm, Health Center Library. 


Appropriate Technology Symposium: *Commun- 
ity Design Integrating Appropriate Technology,” a 
case study of Village Homes in Davis; acommunity 
which features community agriculture, bike paths, 
mixed use, solar utilization, natural drainage sys- 
tems, etc. Judy Corbett, Environmental Consultant, 
11:30 am, Kerr Hall, Rm. 212, free. 


‘General Biology Seminar—Dr. William Thompson, 

Dept. of Plant Biology, Carnegie Inst. of Washing- 
ton, Stanford, Ca: “Contrasting Patterns of DNA 
Sequence Organization in Leguminous Plants”. 4 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I, free. 


Merrill Field Program Forum— Barbara Burns will 
discuss her self-designed individual major, past 
field work in Hawaii and future studies in the 
Pacific along with a slide show of Micronesian art. 
4'pm, Merrill, Rm. 132, free. 


Whole Earth Seminar with John Stewart, USGS, 
Menlo Park: “Geological Evolution of the Western 


. Margin of North America, Late Precambrian 


Through Early Paleozoic”. 4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 165, free. 


American Studies Forum—Sacvan Bercovitz, pro- 

fessor of english, Columbia University: “Melville’s 
Pierre: A Seminar in Interpretation”. 4:30 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Rm., free. 


Psychology Undergrad Advising presents a semi- 
nar on gestalt therapy by Dorothy Ament, counse- 
lor at the County Menta! Health unit and Crown 
College. She describes herself as one of the few 
Gestaltists who is willing to talk about Gestalt and 
not just have people experience it. 5 pm, Kerr Hall, 
Rm. 499, free. 


College V College Night— Playwriting contest win- 
ners—two one-act plays, 6:30 pm, College V Din- 
ing Hall, free. _ 

People for Responsible Science presents a forum 
and discussion on “Science and Your Re- 
{ ility.” Features speakers include Paul Nie- 
_banck, Art Pearl, Sharon Sickel, and Frank Andrews. 
7:30 pm, Oakes, Rm. 105, free. 


30 


Wednesday 


e 


Movies 


“Computer Graphics & Math—A Festival of 
Films”, A collection of 14 films by mathematicians: 
Max Coxeter, Schuster, Phillips, Banchoff & Strauss, 
including all the greatest classics of visual math. A 
trip! 8 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3, free. 


Mirage directed by Edward Dmytryk, with Gregory 
Peck, Diane Baker, and Walter Matthau. 8 and 10 


Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others: 


Miscellaneous 


Astronomy-Astrophysics Colloquia—Dr. Alan 
Dressler, Hale Observatory: ‘Galaxy Morphology in 
Rich Clusters: Genetics or Environment. 3:45 pm, 
Natural Sciences II, Rm. 221, free. 


FALL REGISTRATION —Continuing students: 

File your Intention to Register form by July 13 or 
earlier in order to receive a fall registration packet i in 
mid-August. The forms are available now at college 
offices and the Graduate Division Office. Registra- 


tion packets will be mailed about August 10, and | 


must be returned with fees to the Cashier’s Office 
by September 7. 


TAKE AN HOUR TO SAVE A LIFE—The 
Red Cross Bloodmobile will be on campus Friday, 
June 1st from 12-5 pm at the East Field House. 
Since 56 days must elapse between donations, 
May 4th donors are NOT eligible for this 
drive. Volunteers interested in assisting at the drive 
please call x4446. 


MARESI MARED, a graduate student from 
Germany who is working on her PhD in Women 
Studies at Berkeley will be on campus Wednesday, 
May 30th. She will be offering her observations on 
“The History of the Women’s Movement in Ger- 
many” from 1:30-3:00 in room 212, Kerr Hall. 
Everyone is invited. Sponsored by the Women’s 
Re-Entry Program. 


NAN ROSENTHAL, Professor of Art History, 
UCSC, will be the guest speaker at a brown bag 
lunch sponsored by the Women’s Re-Entry Pro- 
gram. Thursday, May 31st, noon to one. Call 
x2552 for location. 


(COME TO OUR OPEN HOUSE Celebration! 
“Good Beginnings” infant toddler center, 900 High 
Street, Thursday, May 31, 4-9 pm. We'll have a 
slide show, toys, materials exhibit, and refresh- 
ments. Child care available. For more information 
call 29-3776. (Enriching environments for infants 6 
mo-2 yrs) 


THE COMPUTER CENTER will offer the fol- 
lowing computer classes for all UCSC students, 
staff, and faculty during May: (these classes are in 
addition to the regularly scheduled non-credit clas- 
ses): 
Introduction to Text Editing 
Tuesday May 29, 9:30— First class meeting 

Thursday May 31, 9:30—Second Class meeting 


Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
This class will be offered at the following times: 
Wednesday May 30, 9:30 am 
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, PIZZA& PASTA | 


; ‘ d ref 
ithentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
= ; >? afr 
115 Mission Street 423-9010 


~ 


Meat & Vegetarian 


VIEWFINDER 


nae oo Coming Home, French Woman (426- 


RIO THEATER: Prisoner of Zenda (423-2000). 


SASH MILL: 13th Tournament of Animation w/ Little 


Murders, Thurs.-Fri. Shame of the Jungle w/ Dirty Duck, - 


Sat.-Mon. American Graffiti w/ Rancho Deluxe, Tues.- 
Wed. (427-1211). 


NICKELODEAN: King of Hearts w/ A Thousand Clowns; 
Femmes Fatale w/ Caesar and Rosalie (426-7500). 


pel ie TWIN: The Ravagers w/ Hanover Street (688- 


41ST AVENUE PLAYHOUSE: Manhattan: A Little Ro- 
mance; The Champ w/ Heaven Can Wait (476-8841). 


Movies on a Hill 


On a dill, youse mean. This shouldn’t take long. 

Tonight you can grab your alligators, and head for 
Stevenson, because Z is playing, at 8 and 10:15 p.m. 
Stevenson clowns pay 75 cents, the rest have to smile and 
pay $1.00. 

Do youse really care? 

Animal Crackers will be at Classroom 2 on Friday night. 
It costs $1.25 with kid gloves under 12 paying 75¢. 

All Quiet on the Western Front will be at Crown, also 
on Friday night, at 7:30 for free. 

Gotta git a gator fer shore on Saturday night, to go see 
Rollerball, a totally ridiculous movie, at classroom 2 
nevertheless; 7:30, for $1.50. 

Nothing on Sunday, and Monday’s an academic holiday. 
Do you people know that? So, no hunting. 

Tuesday has Belle DeJour at classroom 2, at 7:30 and 
9:30, that Bunnel flicker costs $1.50. 

Then, finally on Bendsday, you can load it up for Mirage, 
it’s at Kresge and costs them 50 cents, and you $1.00. 

OK, grab your alligator shoes and your alligator gun, 
cancel the car and hold the room. Movies go zoom zoom. 

Yeah, boy. 0 


Art Was Never Like This, 
'  $tarring Carroll Baker, 
Perry King, & Susan Tyrell 


at 7:30 & 9:30 plus 
MIDNITE SHOW FRI. & SAT. 


CENTER ST. THEATER. 


S.C. Art Center, 1001 Center St., 
425-5211. Admission $2.75. 
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A Senior Theacre Performance 
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Mer 5 Barw Bide: 
May 24th , - Fung ist,end 
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SANTA CAUZ 
ELECTRONICS 


A Complete Line 
of Electronic Parts 


MON.-FRI9-6 716 FREDERICK ST. 
SAT.9-3. SANTACRUZ 423/1140 
REPLACEMENT PARTS 
FOR INDUSTRY, 
THE CONSUMER, 
AND THE HOBBYIST 
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THE 


_ BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
SANTA CRUZ 


@08 FRONT SYREEY AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426.0197 
7 OAYS Faw ti om 


(Fa: Gav Pam Mone) 


MIDNITE MADNESS SIDE ONE... 
FRI., SAT., SUN., AT MIDNIGHT! 


Surely “ATTACK OF THE KILLER TOMATOES™ has 
to be some kind of camp classic... 


A NEW C COMEDY- DISASTER SHOW 


slus—“ KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE” 


HELDOVER SIDE Il: 
LED ZEPPELIN 


IN CONCERT AND BEYOND 
“The Song Remains the Same” 


UPCOMING MIDNITE SHOWS: WOODSTOCK, ENTER THE 
"DRAGON, DARKSTAR, GRATEFUL DEAD! 3-D MOVIES! 


, May meeting. “It was 
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Continued from page 3 


According to Brown, times are changing. . 


He expressed the belief that the Uni- 

versity’s involvement in nuclear weapons 

development is alienating it from the public. 
“There were over 400 protesters who 


. staged a 24 hour vigil at the two day 


regents meeting in San Francisco. The 
protest was organized by the Nuclear 
* Weapons Conversion Project which views 


“the University’s severance from the labs as . 


a step toward converting them to peaceful, 
non-weapons research centers. 

‘We wanted the regents to take a posi- 
tion on severance,” stated Scott Ullman 
from the conversion project, who was 
“among a small group of protesters allowed 
to attend the meeting. 

“It seems we have a base within the 
regents to see severance in the future 
because of Brown’s political influence,” 
said Ullman. He stressed however, that 
Brown’s position achieves only “half of 
our goals.” 

Brown, explained Ullman, is locating all 
weapons research at Los Alamos labs and 
wants the “federal bureaucracy to take 
over the weapons at Los Alamos.” The 

conversion project’s goal is total conver- 
sion to non-nuclear research at both labs. 

Protesters were not\surprised that the 
regents did not vote on\the issue at their 

predictable 
that they would postpone the decision until 
July when most students will have left for 
the summer,” said Tony Barriero of 
SWON. He added, “but believe me, we re 


‘ going to surprise them, there are going to 


be a lot of people there in July and if they 
,don’t vote for severance it’s my personal 


are. 


Ben Slay, Stevenson; | 
Javier Hidalgo, Stevenson; 
and Scott McNamara, Merrill. 
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opinion there will be massive civil dis- 
obedience. July is going to be it.” The 
regents can discontire their management 
of the labs with two years notice. Their 
present said contract with the government 
will expire in 1981. 

Ullman said the conversion project is 
“just now sitting down to talk about the 
July meeting.” He did state there will be “a 


large amount of people at the meeting to try . 


and force the regents to vote for severance. 
What form that will take we don’t know 
yet, but we’ll definitely be there.” 

Regent? William Coblentz, who intro- 
duced the motion to put off the voting on 
severance, stated “none of us had enough 
information about what is in the national 
interest.” 

“The rhetoric has been running high 
over this issue but there has been little 
information on what the best use of the labs 


would be,” said Coblentz. When asked’ 


how he felt about the moral implications of 


the University developing nuclear wea-. 


pons, Coblentz said, “you don’t feel, you 
think.” é; 

The regents are apparently divided on 
the issue of severance with many of them 
remaining undecided. Those who have 
established positions in opposition to sever- 
ance include UC President David Saxon, 
William Wilson and Edward Carter. Those. 


*who are strongly in favor of severance 


include Governor Brown, Gregory Bateson, 
Yori Wada, and Stanley Sheinbaum. 


Saxon has been a strong supporter of ' 


continuing UC involvement with the labs 
and defends it as being in the national 
interest. The University receives close to 
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PRESIDENT’s COUNCIL 


election of campus representative will be 
scheduled for Monday and Tuesday, June 
4 and 5. Candidates filing for election | 


. Further information on the election will be 
‘provided by the Student Committee on 
‘Committees, Campus Activities Office. 


$600 million, one third of the total UC 
budget for its management of the labs. 
Three million of that is given directly to the 
University in return for managing the labs. 


“Took at the 30 years of association — 


with the laboratories. Has the University 
been ill served? I say no. They remain vital 
and alive, although far from perfect,” said 
Saxon. 

Regent Stanley Sheinbaum states how- 
ever, “I’ve heard the generality that the 


labs benefit from University management ~ 


stated often but I have yet to hear specifics. 
What is it that the University does for the 
labs and what is it that the labs do for the 
University?” 

‘*At this moment I would vote for sever- 

ance. I don’t think the University should be’ 
in the weapons business, period,” added 
Sheinbaum.Sheinbaum states that he has 
been trying to get the regents to exercise 
more control over the labs for the past two 
years. He cited three separate reports since 
1970 which have criticized the regents for 
their lack of supervision. 

One of these reports, compiled by the 
“Zinner committee”, criticized the UC’s 
lack of program direction and termed its 
leadership “nominal.” The laboratories 
“enjoy a delightful autonomy within the 

protective shelter of the University, so 


_ delightful as to border on the licentious.” 


President Saxon has acknowledged that 
policy direction comes from the federal 
government. ‘‘It would be insane for the 
University to argue about building neutron 


bombs,” he said. 


Saxon has also stated that “it would be 
entirely inappropriate to imagine that the 
Board of Regents is unilaterally going to 


FOREIGN 
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where the price of quality 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS 


* ALARGE STOCK OF VW 
NEW & REBUILT PARTS! 


Open Til 6:00 P.M. 


decide the foreign policy of the United 


' States.” 


Critics of the laboratories maintain the 
labs perpetuate the arms race. In 1979 the 
labs received an 18 percent increase in its 
budget and increased its efforts to design 
new weapons by two thirds. It is projected 
that one new nuclear weapons system will 
be introduced into the nation’s stockpile . 


"each year and four or five new systems will 


be in full development at any given year. 

Livermore laboratories has been declar- 
ed unsafe because of its close proximity to 
13 active earthquake faults which run near 
or through the site. Dr. James Brune, a 
geophysicist at UCSC, has warned that the 
laboratory where the lab keeps its estimat- 
ed 100 pounds of radioactive plutonium 
could not withstand the “maximum cred- 
ible earthquake” along any of the faults. 
There have been ten nuclear accidents at 
Livermore since 1960 and four laboratory 
scientists have died from skin cancer. In 
the past ten years cancer has stricken 14 
scientists. Stuart Gunn, father of a former 
UCSC student, is the most recent scientist 
to die of skin cancer. Health officials are 


. Now investigating whether their cases of 


skin cancer resulted from the handling of 
radioactive materials during the course of 
their work. The rest of this skin disease in 
the general populace is ten a year per 
100,000 people. 

Roger Batzel, director of the Livermore 
Radiation Lab, states (in response to 
Brown’s proposal), “‘as I have said in the 
past the UC management of Lawrence 
Livermore laboratories has been beneficial 
to us and the University and I hope the 
relationship will continue.” 


is always RIGHT. 
-501 Soquel Avenue 
_ 427-1280 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


PERSONALS 


SWOOP by MR. SCHWARTZ. I was across the 
’ road from the Barn Theatre hitching into town. It 
was dusk, just when cars become invisible. A little 


white mouse ran into the road, first down High © 


Street, then toward the Theatre. 6 or 7 times he did 
this, running first one way then the other. But each 
time he reversed about half way across. Car after 
car came close to hitting him. ‘Little mouse,” I 
muttered again and again. ‘‘Please, please, don’t get 
hurt.” Finally, after reversing 7 or 8 times, he made 
it to within an inch of the curb on the edge of 
campus. “Finally, safe,” I muttered, and over my 
left shoulder swooped a hawk, picked up the mouse 
and perched on the roof of the Theatre with his prey. 

In amicability I invite correspondence about any 
eee al’’ I insert in CHP. P.O. Box 1778, SC, 


WARM, WISE LADY, teacher, musician, 35, 5’ 
5”, 135 lbs., seeks warm, wise man who has 
survived his mid-life crisis. P.O. Box 3046, Santa 
Cruz, 95062. 


TRAVEL PARTNER DESIRED to share driving 
and expenses, to Latin America Sept./Oct. Have 
vehicle (make caravan”). Prefer mechanically mind- 
ed, graduate/professional. M/F. Eduardo: P.O. 
Box 314, Soquel. 


LOST & FOUND 


EMS LEFT BEHIND by persons staying at Cal _ 


e during the 1978-79 ski season may be 
reclaimed before June 1, 1979. Write or phone 
description of item & approx. time of stay to 
manager at Cal Lodge, Box 35, Norden CA. 
95724. (916) 426-3392. Will Mail C.O.D. 


PRIMAVERA 
GALLERIES 


& BOOKSHOP 


CLOSEOUT: 20% OFF ALL BOOKS 
‘AT BOTH STORES: 314 Capitola 
Avenue, Capitola, and Totem Books, 


2600 Soquel Ave., S.C. 


software 


opportunity employer m/f/h. 


COR POR AT 


engineers 


Entry Level Positions 


Measurex Corporation — headquartered in the San 
Francisco Bay area with its exciting array of cultural 
activities — is the leading supplier of computer based 
Process control systems for the continuous process 
industries. We currently have outstanding opportu- 
nitites for recent graduates (Computer Science, Math 
or Physics) to obtain practical experience in the ap- 
plication of computer systems to the process control 
industries:(Paper, Rubber, Plastics, Metal, and Energy). 


In these positions, you will coordinate, integrate, 
generate, test, and debug complex process control 
software systems; you will develop, test, and docu- 
ment new software modules for systems use. 


(f you‘re concerned about your future and want to 
work for a company where your professional contri- 
bution will make a difference, please send your 
resume to Dr. V.M. Golub, Measurex Corporation, 
One Results Way (corner of Bubb & McClellan), 
Cupertino, CA 95014; or call collect (408) 255-1500, 
ext. 4490 for further information. We are an equal 


measurex 


SERVICES 


HOUSESITTING by responsible person. Local 
character & employment references. Oakland house- 
sitting reference. One to six month arrangements. 
Terms tba. Erik 426-4571. 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST is BACK! We give" 


your manuscript the personal attention it deserves. 
For fast, professional service, call 426-5425. 


HOUSE SITTER—writer, mature, reliable, mellow, 
cultured. Excellent references, One month or longer. 
ToniLove Gabriel, Ph. D. 429-2171. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control clin- 
ics, pregnancy testing, VD screening, library. Con- 
fidential; free/low-cost/Medi-Cal. 212 Laurel, SC. 
Appointments: 426-5550. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UPS & minor repairs. 8 
cylinders $25, 6 & 4 cylinders $20. Basic parts 
included. Jon/426-7260. 


VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Courteous, professional, quality 
service. 688-3890. 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL. Quality Typing, Editing, Re- 
write, etc. 104 Magnolia Street. 425-1105. Mon- 
Fri. 7:30 -5:30. Saturdays by Appointment. 


COMMAS ETC. Comma disease and proofread- 
ing ills cured by certificated English teacher. Or- 
ganizational and rewrite skills available. Call/Mes- 
sage: 475-8417. 


GOING EAST FOR THE SUMMER? (Gad!) 
Experienced couple will house-sit. Plants, pets, 
kids accepted, windows maybe. Call collect, Mary 
Ann Hamann, 1-614-264-2306. 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
= 


XEROX & BINDING 
ON CAMPUS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES. 


ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 


non-profit & self-supporting 
McHENRY LIBRARY 


in the following areas: 


CLOSE TO 
GRADUATION? 


WE MAY HAVE A JOB FOR YOU 


Burroughs Corporation, Pasadena Plant, designs, 
develops, engineers and manufactures medium data 
processing systems. We also design and produce 
operating system software associated with these 
computers. We have openings for graduating students 


Software Validation Programming 


Compiler Development 
Burroughs Network Architecture 
Data Communications 

Data Base Management 
Operating Systems Development 
Management Systems Analysis 


If you are graduating with a Bachelor's or Master's 
Degree in Computer Science or Mathematics, send 
your resume to or call collect: 


Nita Ivy, Manager 
Professional Employment 
460 Sierra Madre Villa 
Pasadena, California 91109 
(213) 351-6551 


Burroughs 


TRAVEL 


’ TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full serv- 


ice travel agency representing ail charter companies 
scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, & 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail 
Passes, Youth hostel cards, work abroad, insurance. 
Managed by UCSC ’73 alum. #30 in the Old Sash 
Mill—a five minute walk from the Mall, or call 425- 
7822. 


CAMPUS TRAVEL SERVICE open in the Red- 
wood Building. Special STUDENT FLIGHTS. 


_ See John Saliba in the Redwood Building, Monday 


thru Thursday, 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. Your free 
one-stop travel agency. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: ONE WOMAN ANDONE MAN to . 


lead high school work camp at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center from July 1-22. Camp consists of non 
violent training (through Resource Center for Non 
Violence) with some emphasis on draft resistance, 
produce picking with the Grey Bears, and work at 
“sthe Quaker Center. Pay is $300 plus room and 
board. To apply, call Bob Eaton at (415) 752-7766 
by 5-31 and send resume and at least two references 
of paid or volunteer positions to Margaret Reynolds 
at 102 Yosemite, Santa Cruz. 
ey 


$500 PER WEEK possible as home telephone 
receptionist for national advertising firm. No exper- 
iénce required—no obligation. A.C.P., Inc. P.O. 
Drawer 140069, Dallas, TX 75214. 


429-2919 


FOR SALE 


HONDA STATION WAGON - 1975 - 60,000 

miles. Available at end of quarter. (We’re moving!). 
$2500 & tax. Removable roof rack, snow chains. 
Call 427-2786 or 429-2607. 


TICKET FROM L.A - N.Y. June 24 $100-and 
N.Y.-Portugal open date $190. Lisa, 426-8393 
eves. 


CLASSES _ 


SWIMMING LESSONS in your pool. WSI certi- 
fied instructor, with 8 years teaching will teach your 
kids swimming. Local Ref’s. Fee neste Anne 
at 426-2521. 


STUDY ABROAD THIS SUMMER or next year 
for credit. London, Paris, Rome, etc. Info. call Paul 
423-5571 (leave number). . 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, state 
certified professional training in Massage and Whol- 
istic Health Education. Day and evening programs. 
Call for catalogue, 425-7707. 


FOR RENT 


ROOM FOR WOMAN in house on Rodriguez. 
Quiet, Veg. $100/mo. & util., dep. Call Ray or 
Jerry, 476-9350. 


ROOM IN SECLUDED APTOS HOUSE through 
July. New, all wood, unique design, private entrance, 


half bath. Quiet house wants quiet student. $140 & | 


util. Call Mark 688-8828. 


Enjoy the unique. 
flavor of Japan 


Q 'd) Dinner: 
Tuesday-Sun. 5:30-9:30 
¢€ 9 Lunch: 


Tuesday-Sat. 12-2:30 
Closed Mondays 


SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 426-6660 


DRNE ON OVER IQ 


KINKOS 


Sat 
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CAPITOLA. SANTA CRUZ 


‘ Tickets available for Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 


Spirited 
15 Pacific Garden Mall Santa Cruz 
A20-6303 ns. open 10-6, sun 12-5 


$7.98 Mfrs. Sugg. List Price 


SUPPORT THE POLICE. 
EVERYONE ELSE IS! 

WITH THEIR HIT“ROXANNE’, 
THEY SOUND LIKE THE . 

“\wad ARRESTING NEW BAND OF THE YEAR! 


ON SALLE Now: (| 


\Open 9am ‘til midnight everyday 


Our top-notch photofinishing is always 
charming and better-than-ever at these 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY LOW PRICES. 
Prints, slides or movies .. . bring em in now! 


MISHAN @ PHOTO 
CENTERS 


1330. MISSION ST. & 1855 41ST AVE. 


AND TAPES 


SANTA CRUZ CAPITOLA MALL 


PITOLA : 
Kings Plaza Shopping Center ‘ 1510 Pacific Garden Mall 426-8515 475-3112 


he 


